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By S.L.Warkins. 


Grizzly Flats, Cau, 


HE GROWING of wal- 
nuts is now a great in- | 
dustry in southern Cali- 
fornia; a good walnut 
orchard is of more value 
than an orange orchard 
of equal size. 

A great many persons 
are laboring under the de-- 
usion that the area of land for profitable 
walnut eulture is very limited; such, 

wever, is not the case; at least nine- 
nths of the available agricultural land 
California would produce profitable 
of walnuts. I think also that 

out all the Southern States would grow 
nut to perfection ; it could be safely 


rown 





4S FAR NORTH AS PENNSYLVANIA. 
ve read with great interest the two 
nications that recently appeared 
lnuts: they are both of great value ; 
the Tennessee correspondent is 
in error when he recommends 
nting of but a single kind, and 
ind, if I infer right, is the common 
nehsh walnut. Now the common Eng- 
lish walnut, in many places, fails to fruit, 
and also is affected badly with the blight. 
Where this walnut fruits well and is not 
ailected with the blight, it is a good nut 
to raise. The Santa Barbara soft shell 
walnut is of English origin; it is much 
superior to the common English wal- 
nut, and should be given the preference 
over the common variety, when planting 
wit an extensive orchard. I would not 
-ay to omit the English walnut, but 
| sav have about one-tenth the trees 





variety. 
pl \uting a walnut orchard, I would | 
recommend about 10 varieties; about | 
eight val for commercial purposes, | 
the other two varieties for home use. 
THE HARDY FRENCH 
soft shell walnuts adapt themselves to a 
ve of climates and soils; they | 
w and yield fruit where the 
I l variety freezes to the ground 
ey Winter. They are late bloomers, | 
and thereby eseape the late Spring frosts ; 
they commence bearing at a very early 
ve: at about five and. six years they 
are regular bearers, immensely prolific, | 


and the nuts are finer every way than | 
the English walnuts. They are less apt 


to blicht than the English variety; in | ienne are very large nuts, soft shell, and 
fact, one way of curing the blight of the | of the finest quality. The Chabette is 
English walnut is to graft it on a/| not quite so large as the previously-men- 


Kiench variety. 

The failure of the English walnut to 
vield fruit in certain sections isaccounted 
for tl Uuless the climate is uniform 
blossoms of the wal- 
fall before the female 

it requires an even 
both blossoms out at 
once, so that they may become properly 
fertilized; imperfect fertilization results 
in Imperfect nuts and barren trees. 

lnall places where the English variety 
fnils the hardy French varieties should 
be trie 


and even, the mate 
nut bloom and 
blossor Appears 5 


Climate 


variety should be grafted as soon 
lhere are tens of thousands of worthless 
walnut trees in this country that should 


her te 
grafted onto paying varieties. The 
bard she!l black walnuts make a very 





JAPANESE JUGLANS SIEBOLDI. 


mis rh r stock to craft on. 
lan to graft. 
| 


No tree is too 
An old tree, grafted, 


a CRY 


ws a heavy erop, and continues 


for centuries, 

WALNUT TREES SHOULD YIELD 
from S10 to $20 worth of fruit per tree 
alter they have reached 


their bearin: 
r bearing 


age, Walnut trees have very fe 


ge. m ) W insect 

nenies, ‘They require no pruning after 

heing started and well] branched, They 
should be branched at about seven feet 

t the ground. 

‘re Is quite a secret in picking and 
\ rp When the nuts are ripe 
iould be gs] al en fr 

LAK r 3 ‘ce 
wr Be irom the tree and 


at once ; they should not be al- 


ROFIT THATSSHOULD’ BE 
CONSIDERED BY /FARMERS ~ 


papi nO 





d, and all the trees of the English regular bearers. 
as Should be set alternately with the Pre- 
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lowed to remain on the ground any 
length of time, as they gather moisture 
and the flavor of the nut deteriorates. 


| Sacks should be filled about two-thirds | 


full, so that room may be had for the 
interchange of the nuts) When hand- 
ling, the sacks should be placed in the 
sun, in the daytime, and at night under 
cover. The walnuts should not be whip- 
ped from the trees, as green nuts are thus 
knocked off as well as ripe ones. A 
long pole with a hook attached to the 
end is necessary when harvesting the 
nuts. About three pickings are neces- 
sary. 


GRAFTING. 





Walnuts are something that require 
great skill in grafting. The larger trees | 
can be grafted easier than the smaller | 
ones. Cleft sap grafting is the only | 


| proper way to graft large trees; this | 


must be done when the sap starts to 





DWARF ENGLISH PREPCERTURIENS. 


It would be best to 
practice on a tree before attempting it 
on a larger scale. Small trees can be | 
grafted with a fair amount of success if | 
whip grafted under the ground. What | 
I mean by fair success is that from one- | 
third to one-half ought to grow. 

I am afraid that grafted walnut trees | 
will always be a high price, on account | 
of the difficulty in grafting them. 

Ring budding is the best way of bud- | 
ding the walnut; this, also, is a diffi- | 
cult task, but a good nurseryman oughit | 
to succeed tolerably well. 

BEST VARIETIES. 

The French walnuts of commerce, 
the ones that pay best, are the Mayette, | 
Franquette, Chabette, and Parisienne. 

The Mayette, Franquette, and Paris- 


rise in the Spring. 





tioned varieties, but is a very superior 
nut in all respects. 

There are many other varieties of | 
French walnuts, such as the Weeping | 
walnut, Serotina, Mammoth, Wonder of | 
the Alps, Ash Leaved walnut, Barthere, 
Vourney, and Paper Shell walnut. 

The Prepeerturiens, or fertile walnut, 
is a variety of soft shell walnuts that 
commence bearing at a very early age. 
The nuts are first class, but small; a 
very desirable variety for family use. 

The Persian walnuts are good and 
In planting, they 





peerturiens, to insure direct and perfect 
fertilization. 

The American Black walnut is a 
rapid growing, vigorous tree; it yields 
an abundance of nuts; a splendid ave- 
nue or shade tree. Talcoa walnut is 
supposed to be a cross between the East- 
ern black walnut and the California 
black walnut. The tree is an immense 
grower, a great yielder; the nuts are 
very large; a splendid ornamental tree. 

The California black walnut is an 
extremely beautiful shade tree. It 
yields a heavy crop of hard-shelled nuts 
of superior quality, but they do not sell 
well in market. It is a very rapid- 
growing tree. 

English or Madeira walnut: A good 
grower; tree large size. It is very ten- 
der as regards frost and cold, but in 
localities where it is not injured by the 
frost and where it does not blight it is a 
profitable variety to plant. 

Santa Barbara soft shell is in watm 
localities an extremely valuable variety 
to plant. It is a very heavy yielder, 
the kernel of the nuts being very sweet 
and delicious. 


HARD SHELL JAPANESE WALNUT, 


This tree in time will become very popu- 
lar. It is an extremely beautiful shade 
tree. The leaves are of an immense size 
and of a beautiful green color. The 
trees commence bearing at a very early 
age. The nuts are borne in clusters of 





ferior walnuts. 


of the very best; similar to the Eastern 
butternut. The shell of this variety of 
Japanese nut is thicker than the English 
walnut, but not so thick as the shell of 
the American black walnut. The Japan- 
ese walnuts are great and regular bear- 
ers; they are wonderfully hardy, and 
transplant as easily as apple trees. 
Siebaldi Cordifornis is the soft shell 
Japanese walnut. A celebrated Califor- 


| nia nurseryman speaks thus about this 


variety: “This heart shaped, thin- 
shelled walnut is yet very rare. In 
quality it is unsurpassed, if equaled, by 
any known walnut. The shell opens 
with the slightest tap, and the rich, fat 
kernel comes out complete.” As the 
Japanese walnuts naturally have an 
abundance of bushy, fibrous roots, they 
are the easiest of any known walnut to 
transplant. 

The cultivation of the walnut in 
France is very great. 
ially the late kinds, which are less liable 


| to have their crops killed by frosts in 


the Spring, are regarded as 
FIRST-CLASS PROPERTY 


in France. 

In 1881, as shown by Custom House 
statistics, 25,000,000 pounds of walnuts, 
almonds, and filberts were exported 
from France; the port of Marseilles 
alone exporting nuts to the value of 
$800,000. In the Department of Dar- 
dogne over 11,000 acres are planted in 
walnuts, giving a revenue of $1,000,000. 
Many trees there pay as high as $20 to 
the tree in nuts. Most of the walnuts 
imported into the United States from 
France come from that Department. 
They are greatly inferior to those of the 
Isiere in the southeast of France, which 
supplies the Paris, London, and St. 
Petersburg markets with their finer 
products of the Mayette, Franquette, and 
other leading varieties. The Depart- 
ment of Lat has 81,000 acres in walnuts ; 
the Loire 12,000 acres, and so on of 20 
departments in southwestern, central, 
and southeastern France. From these 
statistics it will be observed that the 
walnut industry is simply immense in 
France. 

IN OUR COUNTRY, 
if we would go to work, we could make 
the walnut industry even greater here ; 
we have the essential requisites—climate, 
soil, and a splendid market. 

In France there is quite an industry 
in manufacturing an oil from the in- 
The reason that this in- 
dustry is not pushed as it should be is 
because few people know anything of its 
magnitude in other countries, and of the 
great markets that are awaiting this class 
of products. And, again, many people 
fear to engage in this enterprise, believ- 


'ing that it takes a lifetime before any 


financial returns come in. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. At five 


and six years of age the French walnuts 
begin to yield returns, and increase in 
profit as the trees grow older. The Santa 
Barbara soft shell walnuts begin to yield 
at seven years of age; the English or 
Madeira walnut yields good crops at 10 
years of age, while the Japanese walnuts 
begin yielding at a very early age—at 


| about four years, even earlier than the 


French walnuts; the California black 





THE JUGLANS REGIA WALNUT. 


walnut yields fairly good crops at about 
eight years of age; the Chile walnut at 
about the same age. The Talcoa and 
Eastern black walnut probably require a 
longer time before bearing crop to 
amount to anything than any other 
varieties of walnuts. 

Being personally interested in the 
growing of walnuts, I have searehed in 
all directions for all the information that 
I could find about them. 


TO PLANTERS, 


Before closing I will state that for a 
person who contemplates planting wal- 
nuts extensively, it would be very advis- 
able to make a good selection; plant at 
least eight or ten varieties ; if you can raise 
your own trees, so much the better.. The 
grafting and budding of this class re- 
quires that you have some experience 





15 and 20. The flavor of the nut is 


before you can hope to have reasonable 


Walnuts, espeg- | 


15, 1804, 





—— * 





success, In budding, especially, is where 
great care mustbe exercised. In select- 
ing buds, only a few, sometimes only two 
buds, can be secured off of a budding 
scion (remember, this is ring budding) ; 
the buds should be taken off of the scion 
where it is most round ; that is generally 
near the base of the scion; the upper or 
green growing ‘end of the scion is gen- 
erally corrugated, and must not be used. 
The stock that you are going to bud 
must be at least three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter. The stock also for grafting 
should be at least the same thickness be- 
fore you attempt to graft. Shield bud- 
ding does not do for the walnut. In 
grafting large trees, graft the upright 
limbs and leave the horizontal limbs as 
a kind of escape for the surplus sap, and 
also to keep life in the tree if the grafts 
fail. 

In order to haye suitable scions for 
budding and grafting it would be best 





KERNEL 


OF WALNUT. 


to buy at least one tree of each variety, 
and grow your own scions. 

The Japanese walnuts produce true 
from seed, and are best propagated that 
way; the French and English do too, 
when you can get nuts true from the 
original stock ; but the nuts from grafted 
trees will not produce true to seed, 








Black Leg. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: This 
would appear to be governed by circum- 
stances and fixed laws. 

Farmers often wonder, or cannot ac- 
count for the reasons why they lose stock 
by what is called the blackleg. 

I know a farmer who stopped feeding 
corn to his cattle for fear that it gave 
them this dreadf{ complaint. In my 
opinion a little goin would tend to pre- 
vent the disease. 

The puzzling question is, What is the 
cause? I believe we all agree that it is 
caused by something the cattle have 
eaten. We are all very well posted what 
our cattle eat. Common, coarse feed 
does not often produce the complaint. 
It is fine grass, such as aftergrowth of 
clover, timothy and blue grass. After 
this aftergrowth has been frost-bitten 
the sap is mostly dried out; then it is 
dangerous for cattle to feed on it. This 
| fine, dry feed packs in the stomach, or 
| book, as it is sometimes called. After 
| the animal has eaten all he can of this 
kind of feed, the stomach is filled com- 
pletely, and the food forms in dry, hard 
cakes between the leaves of the book or 
stomach, which causes indigestion. The 
food stopping in the stomach is,in my 
opinion, the canse of the black leg. Is 
there any remedy? Some suggest one 
thing and others something else. I have 
heard that if atpint of salt is dissolved 
in water and the animal drenched, it will 
cure it. Some say poke root will cure it. 
But in my judgment the best remedy is 
to keep the cattle from eating fine, dry, 
frosty feed. After the proper action of 
the food stops, the blood commences to 
vettle, generally in one leg or hip, which 
gives the complaint its name. I do not 
know of any medicine or remedy which 
will cause an action in the stomach to 
save the animal’s life. The best thing to 
do when it is discovered is to take the 
animal off the feed which is dangerous. 
It generally attacks young stock. The 
symptons are that the animal ceases to 
eat, stands around in an inactive state, 
sometimes lying down and getting up at 
short intervals; His back is bowed up- 
ward, and his hair is not smooth. One 
reason I am writing this article is to find 
out, if I can, through the columns of vour 
interesting paper if anyone knows a 
remedy.—A Farmer, Morocco, Ind. 

—_——_—_—_s— 
Smut in Wheat. 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends the following remedy for stinking 
smut in wheat: “Immerse the seed for a 
few minutes in scalding water, not much 
above 132 degrees and not in any case 
above 135 degrees; place the grain sup- 

yosed to be affeéted in sacks in quantities 
of half a bushel at a time; immerse it 
first in water haying a temperature of 
110 degrees; and When warm plunge it in 
another vessel where the heat shows the 
temperature reqdired. The volume of 
scalding water ghould be six to eight 
times as great ag the seed treated, and 
the thermometer should be consulted all 
a time the wheat is in the scalding 

ater. The grain, after remaining 15 
minutes under treatment, is taken out 
and dried: It is best to treat the seed 
just. before;planting.. Before placing in 
thesacks again these should be thoroughly 
boiled for 15 minutes. This is_ done to 
prevent any spores of smut which have 
escaped from the dry wheat remaining to 
infect the seed after it has been cleaned 
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declare what one 
fruit growing wild 
in this country of 
ours gives to man the 
greatest ‘amount of 
substantial aid and 
comfort, we must 
truthfully name the 
blackberry. In cer- 
tain sections of the Union, the wild fruit 
as it springs up in fence-corners and over 
abandoned fields, in pastures and on 
mountain flanks is as abundant, large, 
juicy and fine flavored as it is in the best 
showing of ourcultivated gardens. How 
much the wrinkled front of war was 
smoothed out by the amazing profusion 
of wild blackberries in Virginia and 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri dur- 
ing the civil war will never be fully 
known; but the cheeriest recollections of 
the soldier’s camp life in those regions 





are those centered in the blackberries | ; 
| threw up the sponge, and did not set out 


which ripened there for the happy relief 
of their hard camp fare. 


WILD BLACKBERRIES, 
however, in the Northern, Northwestern, 


oa ) ‘ . 4 
and New England States will never do; 


they do not faintly compare with the ex- 
cellence of their southern kin, and we 
up here are seriously engaged in trying 
to get a large, juicy blackberry which 
will not Winter-kill; we have made any 
number of attempts, and have as yet not 
fully reached our desire. 

What we want to get is a berry as 
large, as free from core, and as produc- 
tive as the Wilson, coupled with ability 
to stand a temperature 18° to 20° below 
zero (Fahrenheit). We have a fair 
list of varieties which will successfully 
endure low temperatures, but which are 
lacking in the prime quality of size and 
flavor of fruit. Most of them have a dis- 
tinct core and do not melt as they ought 
to .in the mouth when ripe; these varie- 
ties are the Ancient Briton, the Erie, the 
Early Harvest, the Snyder, the Taylor, 
Dorchester, Kittaninny, and many others. 
They are all hardy, and it is difficalt to 
say which one is best, because these kinds 
have the peculiarity of reversing them- 
selves, as it were. For instance, you and 
I plant on our places, adjoining, a row of 
Ancient Briton and another row of Erie. 
We give them the best of care and put 
them in about the same ground, or what 
appears to be the same soil; cultivate 
and trim them precisely alike, baving 
secured the plants from the same dealer. 


GOOD AND BAD. 


My Ancient Britons will be good, my 
Eries not so good ; your Britons will not 
be good, rather indifferent, while your 
Eries will be better; then, again, we may 
have the same luck as to each variety 
attend us, but the test is always uncer- 
tain as to the result. Right here in this 
connection let me say that the best way 
is to plant a few experimental rows of, 
say, 50 plants each of the chief varieties 
that you know have succeeded more or 
lessin your region. In this way you will 
be sure to find the one variety which 
your soil and climate will force the best. 
Finding this, you can then plant for 
profit at least an acre to start with ; then 
as the work progresses and you have 
power to economically call on that labor 
necessary for its care, you can extend 
your blackberry patch to what I believe 
to be the two acre limit of any one man 
who confines himself to small fruit 
growing alone. The care of two acres 
of blackberries, with their renewal every 
fifth or sixth year, is considerable, but 
the chances of fair profit are better than 
so much ground given over to strawber- 
ries, raspberries, currants, or gooseberries. 

Given hardy plants of such stock as 
the Briton, Erie, or Snyder, the only 
dangers which you must calculate upon 
meeting that are practically insurmount- 
able to success in harvesting a full and 
excellent crop, are dry weather in July 
and August, and the “rust.” These two 
serious drawbacks are always in reserve, 
and either one of them applied with full 
force will ruin your crop. 


WHEN SMITTEN BY DROUTH 


you simply are thrown out for the year 
at a pecuniary loss. When the rust 
blights your patch, I believe it useless to 
prolong the evil day—I believe in cut- 
ting out everything, root and branch, 
burning, and plowing the ground to an- 
other planting of some root crop fora year 
ortwo tocome. I replanted a certain piece 
of ground with black berries six years after 
cutting out and burning @ Lawton black- 


F WE aare asked to! berry patch on it, and the Snyder and 





Wilsons last planted have not developed 
any symptoms of rust since; they have 
been there now some five years. I will 
not go into details of what rust is and 
is not, so much has been well written in | 
extenso on the subject, but just stop here 
to say that I have tried a great many 
devices in the line of checking it—of 
eradicating it—but the only sure one is 
to cut up and burn your patch when it 
develops itself, without further waste of 
time and money 


IN USELESSLY FIGHTING IT, 


In 1872-74 I had an exceedingly 
handsome acre of Lawtons and a half 
acre of Dorchesters, and several rows of 
Kittaninnys. The rust struck these fine, 
thrifty plants in the third year of their 
bearing, and completely destroyed them, 
and so discouraged did I become after 
fighting the scourge for several seasons 
with little or no success that I fairly 


another blackberry until years afterwards. 
Queerly enough at that time in 1872-76 
the rust which overwhelmed my culti- 
vated patches did not strike the wild 
bushes in the fence-corners and pastures, 
and we all concluded then that it was 
very much with blackberries as_ the 
phyloxera was with grapes—did not 
strike the roots of our native or musca- 
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dine stock, but did destroy the muscatel 
stock of the Old World, and as imported 
into California. 

But we know better now 


AS TO BLACKBERRY RUST. 


During the last six years there has not | 
been a sign of rust on my cultivated | 
Wilson or Snyder blackberry plants, 
while the wild ones have been literally 
eaten up by it in my neighborhood. I 
do not pretend to explain this odd _ re- 
version of the attack made in’ 1872-76 
on my cultivated plants, but the fact re- 
mains as I have declared it. 

As the blackberry is perhaps the very 
best small fruit we have in the temper- 
ate zone for preserving, jamming, and 
canning, the incentive to plant a patch 
of the bushes on every farm where in the 
neighorhood of which the wild varieties 
cannot be found is a strong one, and it 
nas led to a very general cultivation of 
this fruit in the Northern States, especi- 
ally in the proximity of our larger 
towns. 

Nothing grows easier or more surely 
than blackberry plants—little sections of 
the root, even, will throw up vigorous 
plants—and nothing that requires less 
extra care in the garden, provided your 
bushes are of the hardy or “sure to 
Winter” kinds, such as I have itemized 
above. The plants should be put in 
rows about six feet apart between the 
rows, and the plants some three feet 
apart between on these rows, 


THE SOIL 


should be rich, very rich, and moist. 
The first year’s growth of these newly 
planted canes will give you a good stand 
of fruit in the second Summer after 
planting, and the patch will be in its 





ERIE BLACKBERRY. 


very finest bearing trim the third season 
after setting out. The fruiting canes of 
this year will be dead wood next season, 
and should be cut out clean down to the 
root crown of each plant in the early 
Autumn after the season’s crop has been 
harvested. Be sure and burn all this 
trimmed wood, and in this manner you 
will destroy a great number of injurious 
insects, especially a species of borer 
which makes a great deal of mischief in 





the Wilson canes. Use thick leather 


=e 
gloves and an ordinary grass sickle for 
this pruning, and fork all the brush onta 
the bonfire. There is something in tha 
laceration of blackberry thorns (an 
raspberries, too, for that matter,) which 
when your blood is not quite normal, 
creates ugly, festering sores. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the blackberry patch be kept entirelys 
clean not only between the rows with thes 
cultivator, but carefully hoed out bes. 
tween the plants and their suckers off 
this season’s growth. If grass once geta® 
strongly in, it is almost too much tos 
remove it; the sharp thorns of these: 
canes punish the workman’s hand fear- 
fully. : 

There are two schools of treatment as: 
to cutting the fruit-bearing canes back 
before the buds push out in the Spring? 
One trims down to within two or twow 
and a half feet from the ground. Them 
other lets the sound canes stand an 
wave four and five feet from the earth;. 
If the season is a wet one, the last method” 
is the best. If it happens to be dry —toow 
abnormally dry—the short-cut canes are” 
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EARLY CLUSTER BLACKBERRY. 


altogether the best. This is, therefore, » 
matter of risk on your part as to whether 
you prune long or short, since you cannot} 
foretell the kind of weather you may 
have in July and August, when the fruié 
ripens. You simply take your chances’ 
and cut accordingly. 

I myself have, after trying nearly 
every blackberry grown up here, a de- 
cided preference for the Wilson—so 
much so that I do not care about grow- 
ing any other variety; but it is not fit 
for this region; is utterly worthless for 
profitable planting, because unless it is 
laid down every Winter it will kill to 
the ground just as sure as the thermom- 
eter falls to zero or a few degrees below. 
Laying down a blackberry patch is out 
of the question with the price of labor 
at what it now commands, and not to 
be seriously discussed unless the price of 
the fruit was very much advanced over 
quotations. 


BUT THE OTHER VARIETIES— 


Ancient Briton being, I think, the best 
—are as hardy as need be, and never 
fail by reason of Winter-killing ; but the 
drouth of such a season when during 
July and August little or no rain falls, 
will ruin the crop, no matter how well 
under way in May and June. A dry 
time without drouth in its full meaning 
gives you a large crop of poor fruit and 
prices to correspond. 

If the season is normal, however, you 
can easily clear $150 to $200 per acre 
over all expenses on a good crop of 
blackberries—Britons, Snyders or Tay- 
lors. The work is less than over the 
same area of strawberries, and the fruit 
keeps better in handling ; but the profit 
is about the same in good seasons for 
each industry. Year in and year out, 
the blackberry patch will pay the best, 
other things being equal, of any small 
fruit growing which can be undertaken 
in the north temperate States, 


PICKING THE BERRIES, 


What an army of folks—old, middle- 
uged, and young, tens of thousands of 
them—will take their blackberry pails 
and haskets and go forth to the pastures, 
roadways, and fence-corners and the 
mountains next August in the North, 
and July in the South! Between Maine 
and Minnesota, Michigan and Georgia, 
this army will move early in the morn- 
ings and late into the evenings, and it 
will fairly get the credit of gathering 
something for nothing in a greater de- 
gree of success than attends all the other 
efforts everlastingly made by our race to 
gain this end. 





— 
The Peach Borer. 

The peach borer is a great pest, espe- 
cially throughout the Northern States. 
An effectual preventive is a wrapping of 
tar paper which extends 8 or 10 inches 
above the soil and two inches below it. 
This will protect the trees if put on when 
the borers are not in the tree; but if 
they are already present, they will go om 
with their work and bore their way out 
through the bark and the thickest of 
paper. 
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THE HJKSE, 


How He Should be Cared For. 
The horse—the most noble creature of | 
all animals and man’s greatest friend | 
amony the animal kingdom—should re- 
ceive {ar better treatment at the hands 
of its master than is generally the case. 
It is a fact that cannot be denied, that 
nine-tenths of the h in United 
States do not receive half the attention | 
they deserve. If they are supplied with 
sufficient food (no matter how rough or 
distasteful it may be) to sustain life and 
to furnish them with strength to perform 
the dutiesimposed upon them by their mas- 
ters, it is supposed by 2 great many people 
that this is all the altention they deserve. 
They could not possibly be any farther | 
wrons. Any one that pretends to keep 
a horse should study carefully the wants 
and desires of the animal, and should as | 
near as possible supply them. To say 
that the horse do = not appreciate wood 
treatment is rather a false expression. 
The remark may be heard almost every 
day “how shabby ” or “bad the 
look” and there is certainly something 
wrong in the treatment that causes such 
remarks. Follow them to the places 
wher they are ke pt (not homes, for they | 
could hardly be styled homes) and view 
their surroundings: the cause is apparent. 
Ver little shelter, mud ly floors, poor | 
ratio=, ends out of the feed trougns (if 
any at all), not a comb or a brush to be | 
peen. All this very definitely explains 
the cause of their looks. What animal 
is there that would not look shabby? 
Such treatment is enough to east a Rocky 
Mountain goat to the lowest depths ol | 
degradation. It isall due tothe want ot | 
proper appreciation; want of considera- 
tion of what is due, at the same time ignor- 
ant of the greater value of the noble ani- 
mal, when well kept, well protected, well 
bedded, and well fed, with due regard to 
variety as well as quality and quantity. 


horses 


FEEDING AND WATERING, 





Tt has been said by men capable of 
knowing, that crushed oats are the best 
grain feed that can be given to a horse, 
and from personal experience we are 
compelled to agree with them. But let 
the teed be what it may, it should always 
be given at a regular hour. Not at 4 
o’clock one morning, and at 9 the next. 
A variety of food is desirable. It is 
eaten with better appetite and the di- 
gestion is better. ‘Thus, in feeding work- 
ing horses at this season of the year, 
when the work is heavy and calls for 
perfect assimilation of the food for the 
maintenance of the strength, it is 
sential that the feeding should be in ac- | 
cordance with these principles. The di- | 
gestion may be much interfered with by 
mistakes in watering. This should al- 
ways be done before feeding, 
immediately after. A few minutes will | 
suflice to absorb the water drank before | 
feeding (as the water is absorbed by the 
intestines with great rapidity) and this 
dilutes the salivary secretions so as to 
supply all the water needed for the di- 
gestion of the food, and no water will 
then be needed soon after feeding. It is 
our opinion that there are more horses 
injured’ by mistakes in watering than 
any other one thing. 


CS. | 


g, and never | 





WILLYPING HORSES WHILE WORKING. 

“lic whip is the parent of stubborn- | 
ness in a high-spirited animal,” while 
kindness is the parent of obedience in 
all animals. Kindness will win the | 
affection of the animal, where abuse and 
ill treatment will cause it to fear and 
mistrust you. It is impossible to know | 
the value of a horse until you have won 
his regurd and confidence, and it is a | 
certain fact that you will never do this | 
by using the whip. Horses are made 
gentle by good treatment and are made 
to love you by kindness, and your voice | 
will calm them in a moment of fear or 
cause them to put forth all their energy | 
even when overladen, when a whip would | 
be sure to bring them to a stubborn stand- | 
still. 

Balkiness is never found in a horse 
when it is treated kindly; it shows a 
desire to obey, whereas a few lashes from | 
the whip roughly applied (if it is an | 
anima! worth having) will arouse in it 
ascpirit of retaliation and stubbornness 
that may cost the owner much trouble 
and possibly danger. 

PHYSICKING HORSES, 

The idea of giving a horse some kind 
of medicine, especially if it be a young 
one, regularly it is utterly absurd. When 
a herse is fed correctly and given salt 
when he needs it, it is enough. Of 
course, all horses need doctoring some- 
times, especially if they are sick; but to 
be continually dosing them with this, 
that, and something else, as many people 
known to me do, is not right; it is not 
in accordance with nature’s laws. 

We bave been raising and caring for 
horses for several years, and as long as 
the snimal eats hearty we give nothing 
except food that we think it needs. In 
the Spring season, when their appetites 
are bad, we sometimes give a dose (one- 
half teaspoonful) of black antimony. 
We believe that there are more horses 
killed by physicking than are cured. 
Are we not right?—J. W. Dexk, Den- 
mark, Miss. 


ee ae 

Professor Robertson, of the Canadian 
experimental farn), says that tuberculosis 
in cattle is incurable, and that the only 
way to exterminate the disease it to 
laughter the animals affected. 


; certain point (Agricultural Fair), on 


| require the utmost strain on every nerve 


| Ile is abused m every imaginable way, 
| even unto death, 


| it beyond that. 
| think that any owner of a horse has not 


| from 20 to 40 miles an hour, huddled in 
/amongst a crowd of strangers, where, 


not be annoyed ourselves by eavesdrop- 


THE VALUE OF THE HORSE. 


The Use and Abuse of this Good Friend. 
Eprrorn AmericAN Farmer: The 





horse has been the servant of man for a | 
period of time unfixed by history; nor is 
it of any practical value to us how far | 
back his history may run. We have 

the tangible fact that the animal is a | 
horse; that he is spirited and noble, 

beautiful and companionable, intelli- 

gent and grateful, obedient and humble, | 
yet a slave and a drudge. In different | 
parts of the world we find him different in 

size and make-up; everywhere adapted | 
to the climate and wants of the people 
and the uses to which the inhabitants put | 
liim; the same intelligent and faithful | 
slave everywhere. There is no other | 
animal that ean afford us so much | 
pleasure by his swift and elegant motion | 
and so much profit as a drudge. We | 
see horses every day; have them all 

around us; are accustomed to their uses, 
and yet 5,000 of us will congregate at a | 
a | 
certain day, some traveling 20 miles for | 
the purpose, to see one, two, or three of | 
these noble animals show their speed in | 
just one gait, a trot. Strange, indeed, | 
that this domestic animal with which we 


are so fumiliar, that we see, handle, and 


use every day, should inspire so much at- 
traction, so much admiration. Nor is 
this attraction and admiration confined | 
to any particular class or phase of the | 
human family. We meet there the | 
editor, the clergyman, the doctor, the | 
lawyer, the merchant, and so on down to 


| the humblest menial. Our mothers, wives, 


daughters, sweethearts, and sisters— | 
these, though named last, are entitled to 
the first place as connoisseurs and critics, 
as well as the first place in our affections, | 
and none enjoy the sight with a livelier 
interest or more approving expression. 
But oh, how variable is the treatment of | 
this noble animal in the hands of different | 
owners, Some are driven beyond their 
endurance without food or drink ; others | 
are compelled to draw heavy loads that 


| 
| 
} 


and muscle. But why particularize? 


. . | 
It issomewhat paradoxical that a man 


who will go a mile to get a pound of | 
sugar one cent cheaper than he could | 
get it almost at his own door, will not | 
take proper care of a horse for which he 
paid $100; will stint him in food, will | 
strain and overwork him, beat and abuse | 
him in many ways that detracts from his | 
value. Common sense and self-interest 
both dictate that the market value of the 


| animal should be kept up to the original 


cost. at least, and an effort made to carry | 
It may be strange to 


common sense enough to know, nor self: | 
interest sharp enough to appreciate the | 
fact, that if the animal is lowered in | 
its market value by neglect or bad treat- | 
ment, it is so many dollars out of his 
pocket ; yet we see instances of this de- | 
pravity every day. Since the building | 
of railrouds and the use of steam as a 
motive power, much of the labor for- 
merly done by horse power is thus super- | 
ceded ; but the value of the horse is in 
no way lessened on that account. Horses 
never sold for higher prices than at the | 
present time, nor was there ever so 
much pains taken to breed them of a 
superior type. We may be carried in 
railroad coaches from city to city, or 
from village to village, at a speed of 





| even if we have an acquaintance or friend | 


at our side, our conversation must be in | 
a low tone so as not to annoy others, or | 


} 


pers. It is very different when we take | 
a drive through the country behind one 
or more beautiful, spirited horses, with | 


| one or more companions full of life and | 


bound to enjoy it; conversation is free | 
and natural ; mirthful laughter rings out | 
through glen and dale; singing birds | 
join in the merry chorus; all nature 

looks bright and lovely; we feel no 

dyspepsia, no pains and aches ; all these 

are scattered to the winds, for the time 

being, and we feel as blissful and happy 

as it is possible to be in this world. 

We owe all this enjoyment in a great 
measure to the horse; we have not been 
confined to a track of iron rails; we have 
driven where we pleased, have stopped 
and started when we pleased, called on 
such friends as we pleased, and returned 
home when we pleased. What a de- 
lightful drive we have had. How well | 
we enjoyed it. We pat our beautiful | 
ponies on the neck with approving ex- 
pression of their services, and commend 
them to the kind attention of the groom. 
The inventive genius of man, however 
great, will never be able to entirely 
supersede the use of the horse. The man | 
who is wise will drop the scrub for breed- 
ing purposes and propagate such only as 
are of a superior type. A first-class 
horse will always be a luxury and sell 
for the highest pric.—A Farmer, 
Columbiana County. 





There is a serious outbreak of tuber- 
culosis at Chesterfield, Ontario. The 
herd of M. 8. Miller, a leading stock 
breeder, is affected and two valuable 
heifers have been slaughtered. Now 
several others are said to be affected and 
it is feared the disease will run through 
the entire herd of pedigreed cattle unless 
more stringent measures are promptly 





undertaken. 


| four 
| separated from the rest of the herd, and 





How to Treat a Breeding Sow. 


Eprror American Farmer: The 
best time to have sows to come in is 
March or April, for Spring pigs, and 
August or September, for Fall pigs for 
keeping over Winter. Farmers with 
little trouble can have their sows farrow 
just when they wish them. A sow will 
run four months, less nine or ten days, 
from the time she takes the boar to her 
time of littering. Sows will vary a little. 
Old sows will run longer than young 
ones, and some breeds will run longer 
than others, but they will not in any in- 
stance vary more than a week or two. 
Pigs that come in April will do to fatten 
the following Fall; September pigs will 
be large enough to stand the cold of 
Winter. In breeding hogs, as with all 
other stock, to insure the success of the 
breeder, it is necessary to select the best 
stock to breed from. In selecting breed- 
ing sows, take those having fine heads 
and ears, large, deep chest, long between 
fore and hind legs, short back and broad 
body, large hams, and fine, smooth leg 
and hair. 

. In selecting the male to breed to, the 
same points will hold good. An old 
sow, like an old cow, will give more 
milk than a young one. Hence it is 
said that an old sow will have larger 


;and better pigs than a young one, be- 


cause they get a bounteous supply of 
that which is most natural to them, to 
wit, the milk of their dam. Therefore, 
if you have an extra fine breeding sow, 
do not fatten her because she is two or 
three years old. The first certain sign 


|of pregnancy is, a sow will not be in 


heat, as usual, after a certain number of 
days. Another sign will be, she will 
appear very quiet. During the second 


/}month her belly and flanks will begin 


to enlarge, more or less, and during the 
third month the udder will begin to 
swell. As soon as it is ascertained that 
a sow is in pig, which will be known be- 
tween the 1th and 22d days after tak- 
ing the boar, she should be fed lightly 
and allowed to have plenty of exercise. 
She should run to grass in Summer and 
the ground. 

Sows kept for breeding should neither 
be starved nor made very fleshy, but 
should be fed with a view to the most 
perfect health and vigor. They should 
never be kept in a close pen, but should 
have sufficient range for exercise, easy 
access to water, with such a variety of 
food as their instinets call for. Deprived 
of animal and other food which they 
crave, they frequently destroy their 
young, the cravings of appetite overcom- 
ing the maternal instincts. When prop- 
erly kept and fed this never occurs. 

A pregnant sow, when within three or 
weeks of parturition, should be 


have a sufficient supply of good food, 
but should not be fed so high as to be- 
come fat; but she may be kept too 
poor, the common result of which will 
be the young will be unthrifty. About 
a week belore coming in, commence to 
decrease her food, so that at the end of the 
week it will be reduced from one-half to 
two-thirds, 

As the period of farrowing approaches, 
a sow should have plenty of fine straw 
for her bed in cold weather, Cut straw 
is preferable; but, when it cannot be 
readily obtained, she may be supplied 
with long straw, providing it is given her 
eight or 10 days before farrowing. If 
the straw is long and not broken up fine, 
the young pigs are liable to get tangled 
in it, and be crushed by the sow when 
she lies down. Little or no food should 
be given the day after farrowing, and 
but light feed and plenty of water for 
several days. A pail of swill at this 
time will often prove fatal to the sow. 
Careful attention to these suggestions will 
seldom fail to secure “luck” in raising 
pigs, while a neglect of most or all of 
them will have a tendency to make 
such a farmer an “unlucky” breeder. 


| After three or four days then commence 


to increase her food daily for about a 
week ; she then may be fed all she will 
eat. The effect of this will not only be 
seen in the sow, but also in the thrifty 
growth of the young. If a sow is not 
docile, some trusty person should enter 
the sty every day, and throw her a few 
kernels of corn, pieces of apples, or such 
like, and endeavor to get near her with- 
out frightening her. If she is very skit- 
tish, it will be necessary to spend more 
time in the sty while she is eating, and 
after a few days she will allow one to 
stroke her. If this treatment is neg- 
lected, the disadvantages of having a 
skittish and intractable sow will often 
appear, when there is no remedy, and 
the loss of a part or the whole of the 
litter will be the consequence. If the 
sow shows any disposition to eat her pigs 
she should be carefully watched and pre- 
vented from doing so. 

I have a very fine heavy Poland and 
China sow that had devoured several 
pigs of other sows, and as she was heavy 
with pig herself, I expected that when 
she did litter she would eat them as fast 
as she could get them. I watched her 
closely; she walked up to the first pig 
and very deliberately opened her mouth 
wide to take it in. I screamed at her 
and she turned, then, upon me. I con- 
tinued to menace her until she had to 
lay down to have another pig. I then 
got quietly into the pen, and as she was 
naturally very gentle, I succeeded in 
getting the pigs to her teats, and so I 
stayed with her constantly, all the while 
petting her, and as fast as the pigs came 
would divest them of their entanglements 
and place them at the teats, which they 
took right hold of, and before the sow 
was aware of it a maternal affection was 
enkindled in her heart for her offspring. 
She had and saved eight of the finest 
pigs I ever saw. They are now over two 
weeks old, and the mother feels all the 
affection necessary for them. It is well 
to treat sows gently at all times. Then 
at littering time you can do what you 
please with them.—D. W. T., Home- 
worth, O, 
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‘SHEEP AND WOOL. 


———— rr) —_—— 
Shearings. 
Our advice to everybody who has or 
will have lambs this month is to spare no 
pains to secure their development as 


rapidly as possible and, market them as 
soon as they are ready. 


The outlook for prices of early lambs 
is being more than‘ realized. The sup- 
ply will not equal that of last year. The 
Spring lamb regions Jacked faith and 
courage last Summer and Fall. There 
will be a shortage. If the demand should 
be equal to last year, the prices will be 
away up for really gilt-edged lambs. 


As soon as grass mutton can be put 
on the market from the ranges there 
will be a fearful rush, Especially will 
this be so if the free wool cranks succeed 
in their most unpatriotic measures now 
attempted in Congress, As intimated 
some months ago, the early-fed mutton 
will bring a good price; but if held 
until the range sheep can come forward, 
the prices will be unsatisfactory. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient” on this 
subject. 


In 1883 Texas produced 33,000,000 
pounds of wool, which sold at an average 
price of 33 cents, aggregating $10,890,- 
000. In 1893, Texas produced 16,000,- 
000 pounds of wool which sold for about 
eight cents per pound, amounting to 
$1,280,000. This shows that Texas 
wool growers and Texas merchants lost 
last year, as compared with 10 years ago, 
$9,610,000 on wool alone, to say nothing 
af the depreciation in the value of the 
carcass and the decline in values of 
grazing lands in the sheep growing sec- 
tions of the State. 


Are some of the old ewes and some of 
the weaning lambs losing condition? All 
such should be removed from the main 
flock and placed in what may be called 
“the nursing flock,” to receive separate 
and more dainty feeds and greater leis- 
ure to take their food. The same cau- 
tion might be said of the strongest and 
most vigorous, as they are not fit to run 
with timid and weak sheep; they get a 
large share of the grain especially in- 
tended for the whole flock. Put them 
by themselves by all means. 


Prof. Thos. Shaw, of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College, is an earnest advo- 
eate of agriculturak sheep farming. In 
an address before a farmers’ institute 
Prof. Shaw said the other day: “ We 
want to multiply the sheep of this State 
by 10 as quickly as it ean be done, and 





there never was a better time for invest- 
ing in sheep than now, because they are 
cheap. If you are bound to go out of 
sheep, be charitable enough to sell them 
to your neighbor. Do him a great kind- | 
ness when you have the opportunity.” 
Prof. Shaw and farseecing men like him 
know that nine out,of every ten farmers | 
have lost their heads and are doing just | 
the very thing they: ought not to do. 


The ewes that are to bring lambs this | 
Spring should receive extra attention. 
These should be put by themselves and 
be fed on oats, bran, oilmeal, and clover | 
hay, the best and sweetest of everything. | 
No dogs, colts, hogs, or rattling boys 
should be allowed to startle and bother. | 
It is important that daily exercise be 
given every day, provided it can be taken 
in comfort. A walk in the rain and 
mud is not recommended. The sheds 
should be dry, clean, and well ventilated. 
The yards should be dry, with a sunny 
exposure. ‘The water should be in the 
yards or, better yet, within the sheds and 
at all times aceessible. The care of the 
ewes should be the work of one man. 


Foot Rot. 

This disease, next to scab, is the most 
prevalent disorder known to sheep raisers. 
It is known more or less in all sheep 
raising countries, but particularly on low, 
wet pastures, except on tide water lands, 
where it is not known. The foot rot is 
most troublesome in the Spring and Fall, 
when the ground is moist or muddy. 
During the dry Summer the disease 
seemingly disappears, but never fails to 
return unless the flock is removed to salt 
or alkali lands, where it is never known 
to exist, though the flock was previously 
infected. 

It is the opinion of some that Merino 
sheep are more liable to foot rot than 
other breeds of sheep, but there is per- 
haps no reason why they should be. 
One reason why this notion prevails is 
from the fact that foot rot came to the 
United States by the Saxony Merino im- 
portations, and, again, because the Merino 
sheep breeders allowed the disorder to 
exist in their flocks, and were careless in 
distributing the foot rot by selling stud 
sheep for almost every region of the 
world. . 

The foot rot is as easily and cheaply 
cured as scab when intelligently and 
promptly treated. The onlysecret about 
curing it is the cutting away of the horn 
of the hoof, so the remedy can reach the 
disease, and at the same time using prac- 
tical precautionary measures against the 
infection of the flock. It is seldom that 
all the flock show sizns of the disease at 
the same time. : 

—— 
A Remarkable Fleece of Wool. 


Since wool is sold on the basis of 
scoured fleeces, it may be interesting to 
know the weight of the heaviest scoured 
fleece on record up to 1883. Nor has 
the record been broken perhaps. This 
fleece was a ram’s, and grown by Mr. C. 
Pergsley, of Independence, Mo., in 1883. 
The live weight of the ram was 125 
pounds. The growth of fleece was 365 
days. In the unwashed state at the 
factory it weighed 31 15-16 pounds, from 
which was obtained 10 pounds 11 ounces 
of scoured wool worth $8.42. Per cent. 
of grass weight to live weight of animal, 
25; of scoured wool to live weight of 
animal a trifle over eight per cent., and 
33.64 per cent. of scoured wool to the 
unwashed fleece. See Vermont Sheep 


| to be. 
| be that the placing of wool on the free | 
| list means that the sheep “ must go rv a change was slow, almost imperceptible, to the oleo factory to be made into oleo 
| the United States in so far as that wool | ignored by the sheep raiser, but finally | oil, and 
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Eprror American Farmer: As we 
are threatened with free wool, as provided 
for in the new tariff bill, the writer wishes 
to call the attention of the readers of | 
your paper to a phase of this matter that | 
is not taken into consideration as it ought | 


It is as certain as anything can | 


growing shall cease to be 
worthy ofthe name. Without protection | 
wool growers in the United States cannot | 
compete with those of Australia and | 
South America, Climate alone will in- 
sure that result, though there are other 
reasons. 

Wipe out the wool industry in our 
country, turn all the millions of fertile 
acres that now are devoted to the support 
of sheep to grain production and market 
gardening, and it will mean still lower 
prices than have yet prevailed for those 
products) Wheat is now far below the 
cost of production, and why? There is 
but one true answer: ¢. e., the world is 
producing too much wheat. British 
India, where a few years ago wheat was 
scarcely produced at all, now ranks 
third among wheat-producing countries. 
Egypt also is looming up in the same 
direction. Now, let the wheat area be 
largely increased in the United States, as 
it certainly will be if the wool industry is 
destroyed, and the price of wheat will be 
simply ruinous to the producer. Farmers 
who keep no sheep and market gardeners 
may say of this contemplated removal of 
the duty from imported wool that it is 
not their funeral. But itis. It will di- 
rectly affect the financial condition of 
every man who tills the soil. 

The outlook for the farmers of the 
United States has been growing dark for 
years, but free wool will make it infi- 
nitely darker. The framers of the Wil- 
son Bill could scarcely have devised a 
measure more unfair and unjust as to 
farmers than the tariff reform bill, as 
they are pleased to call it. Those who 
depend upon wool producing for a live- 
lihood immensely outnumber those who 
are dependent upon the manufacturing 
of the product; yet, in the new tariff 
measure the former are ignored, while 
the latter receive some consideration. 

American farmers should not fail to 
notice that the President of the United 
States in his recent message to Congress, 
while specially referring to the welfare 
of manufacturers, and also to that of 
employers of factories, has no word of 
reference to the welfare of the millions 
of American farmers. If the measure 
now before Congress, so unjust to farm- 
ers, is pushed through, let it not be with- 
out earnest protest on their part. 

The tariff reformers make the plea 
that they want the people clothed as 
warmly and cheaply as possible. As 
the result of free wool, possibly, the cost 
of woolen clothing may be lessened to a 
small degree until sheep become extinct 
in the United States; then it will sharply 
advance. Free wool, in the end, will 
benefit nobody. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER deserves 
the thanks of not only wool growers, 
but all who are tillers of the soil, for its 

sition on the wool question.— ALBERT 

ILWORTH, East Palestine, O. 
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Feed and Type. 

The experiments in feeding have 
changed the wool of certain 
England has the same 
now that’ existed there 
and was the foremost country in the 
in raising broadcloth wools. 
What made the change? The breed- 
ing and feeding selection to meet the 
popular demand for mutton. The 


500 years ago, 


they would not buy the goods made of 
their own home-grown wools. 

The hearty feeds of the West have 
changed the type of the Vermont Me- 
rino sheep, and its wool is less fine but 
stronger and in greater quantity. Nor 
are the full results yet seen. The Cots- 
wold of Vermont gives the finest quality 
of that type of wool, due to the fecds, 

When the breeders of English breeds 
of sheep conclude to Americanize their 
sheep instead of trying to keep them 
Anglicized, their wool will be different 
in type. 





The Fifth-Quarter of the Packeries. 


It is claimed that the fifth-quarter is 
all the profit asked for by the Chicago 
butchers. Let us see what it consists of. 
After the carcasses at the stock yards 
slaughter houses have been disposed of 
the by-products—fifth-quarter—is given 
exact attention. The entrails are cleaned 


breeds, | 
breeds of sheep | 


go to the canning department; the shanks 
and heads go to the glue department ; tlio 
hides are taken to the cellars underneath 
to be made ready for the tannery; the 
general offal goes to the fertilizer factory’ 
the livers and hearts go to supply the 
trade; the bladders are dried and sold; 
| the stomach makes tripe; the tallow is 
| saved and refined ; the sweet fat is taken 


i 


subsequently into seleacious but- 


an industry | decided by the people themselves, as | terme ; the blood is used by sugar refin- 


; ers; the horns are sold to the com) 
makers; the shin bones are sold to knife 
handle and knitting needle manufactur- 

| ers; neats-foot oil is made from the feet ; 

phosphate is made from some of the 
bones; the tail makes ox-tail soup; the 
brush of the tails are sold to hair mat- 
tress makers. In short, there is no part 
of the animal that is not put to some 
use. The aggregate of these by-products 
constitutes an enormous value and the 

Chicago slaughter-house companies mil- 

lionaires, 





A Prolific Ewe. 


Mr. Alfred Brodley, of Warren Coun- 
ty, Ky., writes the Farmers’ Home Jow- 
nal that he has a ewe six years old that 
has just dropped twin lambs, which, it 
raised, will make 10 lambs she has raise: 
in five years—twins every year excep! 
last, when she had triplets, one of which 
she lost. 








SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD! 


‘These afford all fortunate 


ors a feast for eye and intellect which is grateful, perpetual, unsurpassed! 
These superb views are reproductions in the highest style of art from photographs which picture Ge 


eous 


Palaces, Grand Casties, Notable Balldings, Historic Views, Ancient Ruins, Cathedrals, 
Theaters, ete., together with Earth’s Fatrest and Most Inspiring Scenes, 41! forming a complete 


PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


PART 
1. Bu kingham Palace, London. 
2. Cambridge University, 
3. Sulgrave Manor. 
4. Welbeck Abbey, England. 
5. City of Londonderry, Ireland, 
6. Royal Palace, Berlin. 
7. Bablesburg Palace at Potsdam. 
8 The Sleigh of King Ludwig, of Bavaria. 


NINE CONTAINS: 


9. Frankfort-on-the Main, 
10. Museum in Dres ten. 

11. The Spanish Steps, Rome. 
12. City of Messina, Sicily. 
13. A Street in —— 

14. “ The Meeting,” by Marie Bashkirtsef® 
15. The Gallery of Apollo, Paris. 

16. City of Seville. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERIES. 


In every issue of THE Am 
10 cents—coin or stamps—to ** 


ERICAN FARMER @ “Sights and Scenes" Coupon will appear. 
Coupon Department, The American 


Mail Coupon and 


Farmer.” Be particular to!) 


state the number of the part desired ; (2) your full name and address; (3) suciose the necessary coupon and lJ 


cents with each coupon, 


SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 





gay” We can now furnish the entire 
20 parts of Sights and Scenes, from 
Number 1 to 20. Any of our readers 
who have been waiting to get the 
entire set at one time can now do so 
by cutting out this coupon, putting on 
it your name and address, and send- 
ing it to us with $2. Any of our 
readers who may desire to order any 
of the Parts from No. 7 to No. 20, can 
cut out this coupon, indicating thereon 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD. 


To the Coupon Department, 


I inclose 
send by mail Parts 


SPECIAL COUPON. 


American Farme?: 


_~) for which 











the numbers wanted, and send it with 


10 cents for each part wanted. 
Coupon for Part © will be found on | 














page 4 as usual. 


EXTRA STRONG AMERICAN JACK-KNIFE 


Two hand-forged blades, manufactured of best crucible stee), with either stag or ebony handle 


lined. This knife is highly tempered, finely finished, and an excellent knife for hard worst 


Price, delivered 


, 
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Poultry Calendar for April. 
tu tl r hutechis 


‘ 


t i crop of chicks this and next month, 
inue the whole-corn feed almostentirely. 
cut cover regularly. 


tv of ground bone and shell. Keepa 
cont for Hee. and examine each hen 
{ rive them awood dusting of insect 
Feed the February and March hatch 
ind often, and you will soon have 
lickens 

A GREAT INDUSTRY. 

tow to Ineubate— Raising Chicks. 


Colonizing Hens for Eggs. 
TAKOMA PARK, D.C. 

# 
Wk POULTRY INDUS.- 


ny 1. FINCH 


[ ry of the United States 
ale ; ever been noticed by 
weer (iovernment — statistical 

ee ths Hlorses, cattle, ce- 

6 tA sisal : ’ La 
, bs: . and otiel farm prod 
( het t= are mentioned, but 

Soy RF : 

: ‘ Bae a ¢ wrodne ‘ 

S ih> e is a produet that 
—_ renehes the large sum of 

ver $285,000,000, with | 


import of over $20,000,000 


yo which. if reported at all, must | 
( nder the head miscellaneous. 
a> 





if. = i Saas . , 
F; . 82 degrees humidity, it will be impossible 
a Se a, 2 . ~ 's Se 
ite. _ + | to reduce the humidity to 40 degrees, 
nae ale | Theretore the room should be ventilated, 
é : 2 A 4 | so that the air would be under the opera- 
. el: Ze ; tor’s control 
> WOES yet x mm » ° 
— a | rhe proper way for one who wishes to 
> Sve a | raise chickens on a large scale would be 
x ~ Za = | ‘“ : _ = BCe ; 
Q\o | to build an incubator house on the same 
| plan of an incubator, so that the room 
1. A. PINCH. | would not be subjected to atmospheric 
There are over 4,564,641 farms in the | influences, and the temperature of room 
United States. Allowing 40 fowls to a | should be 80 degrees, and the humidity 
° 4 - = 4s ! 
farm, vives a total of 182,585,640 (sub- ) 40 degrees, as above mentioned, and by 
rban henneries not calculated), At $2; opening or closing the ventilator in the 
i low estimate of the returns of | incubator one can tell when the eggs 
gives 865,171,280. ‘To many | have evaporated enough, by comparing 
ver investigated the poultry | the air space with the diagram. It is 
- © 
ms et 
Yoy wy 4 /aS Ba gf 
PS Sn | 3 Aas \ Hoof 4 Ll 1 
it be inseie_ 3f) Parner hy 
~“ a y 
ae dy at ec a? 
fit Lp beet iS oe 
' er pelle Oe as 
’ rr, —— 
t ae m sal ” pecstite 
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as, Sa a ee th 
wt a ee r > — a | ern Dy S21 . ‘ 
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ae aa, 
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NS S32 ee dj 
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1. TERRACE LAWN POVLTY PLANT, TAKOMA PARK, D. ¢. 2. MAMMOTH INCUBATOR, 1.000 
EGG CAPACITY. 3. BROODER AND BROILER HOUSE. 


bu s, these figures may « é Xi 
how may seem an exag- 


peration 


New Yi rk ¢ ity ceonstmes in eggs and 


poultry ove S26 OO0.000 vearly, while 
Chica Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, St. | and = other large cities 
consul nh the sare proportion, 

Phis business for the past 10 years has 
grown more rapidly than any other farm 
product. One firm in Kansas City kills 
wha adresses Trom 6,000) to 10,000 fowls 
daily Thousands of ineubators and 
brood ire sold yearly, by which the 
| r has an ing ré ased income of hun- 
dieds of dollars, when in the past he had 
t \ 


stowls Now, when eggs are cheap, 
an fill his incubator, and with the 
fa modern brooder turn out chick- 
any time of the year, regardless of 
\ eather, 

In every large city east of the Mis- 


ri River cold storage houses have 


built, in whieh eggs and dressed | 
try are kept, on the storage receipts | 


hich banks furnish money, enabling 
buyer to clean up the market daily, 
l also gives the tarmer a good price 
the year round. 


lhe farmer, admiring his $140 horse 


a 


while eating his oats, as a rule, never 
thinks of the value wrapped up in the | 
leathers of a dozen hens that scramble 
for the fallen grain from the feed box, 


“ts compared with the horse; neverthe- 
aa 1 e hens if given the same care 
Wo eit l i ‘e , ar 
u three years pay the farmer 10 
times the value of the horse 
There has } ‘ , 
, re has been a vreat amount of 
eorlzing and advice upon this subject 
i , 
ten the amateur 
in trying to follow such, has civen up in 


it spair, and pronounced t] 
business a failure, 


and in hihe cases out of 


Phe writer has given all his time and 
att ution for the past two years in stud y- 
ing this que stion ina practical Lanner, 
A ler visiting a number of the Western 
Southern, and Eastern States 
ing the poultry indust 
] concluded that chic 


bouul means could b 


, and study- 


'kens raised by arti- 
e made to pay. 


| designs, with a capacity of over 2,000 
| eggs. 


This is one of the | 
You should hatch | 


Be sure tie hens | 


it for the season and the inclination | 


1¢@ chicken 


ry from observation, | 


@Y 


built a hen and brooder house after the 
plan of Ex-Vice President Morton’s and 
constructed incubators after different 


I subscribed for five leading poul- 
try journals as guides to success. After 
a loss of over 4,000 eges, 1 concluded 
there was something wrong. I wrote to 
a number of poultry authorities asking 
the cause of my failure. From the con- 
flicting answers I concluded I had to 
work out the problem myself. By care- 
| ful study and experience I found that 
moisture and temperature were the pritt- 
| cipal causes of failure. Some said: “ Keep 
moisture in the incubator from the first 
until the last of the hatch.” Another 
said: “Spray the eggs on the 18th day,” 
and others said I must have a certain 
make of incubator to insure a good hatch ; 
but no definite reasons were given for any 
of the above rules. I wrote to one of 
the leading poultry writers for the de- 
grees of humidity required to insure a 
| successful hatch. His answer was a 
| “little moisture on the second week and 
| plenty on the third.” As this was so in- 
| definite, I was at sea without a pilot. 
| 





In order to help others who may want 
to raise chickens or are at present in 
trouble, I will give a few instructions 
| from my experience. 
| Use no moisture in the incubator until 
the eggs show the first pip. The first 
week the humidity should be 40 degrees ; 
the second 45; the first four days of the 
last week 50; the last three days 75. 
Run the temperature at 101, and no 
higher, the thermometer resting on eggs 
in the center of egg chamber. This 
will give a good hatch—about 90 per 
cent. of fertile egys and sometimes 
greater. 

Now, the fault of poor hatches in many 
eases is due to the place where the incu- 
| bator is located. If in a cellar, it may 
| register 82 degrees in humidity. It can 
| be seen at once that to dry out an incu- 

bator filled with 500 eggs by letting in 























| 

| absolutely necessary for the contents of | 
| the egg to be reduced in order to give 
| the chicken room to grow and turn in 
| the shell. If not, it will grow so large 


that, when the 2Ist day arrives, it will 





| 





I OR J SHOWS AIR SPACE ON I6TH DAY. 


be unable to pip, and if it does, nine 
times out of ten it will die in the shell. 
If you run the incubator at 104 or 
105 degrees, a large number will pip on 
the 18th or 19th days, and these will 
have to stay in the incubator until the 

| end of the 21st day, which will weaken 


| them so that they will be liable to die 
| within a week, 
| Running incubetors at a high tempera- 
ture necessitates the brooder to be also 
run high, which is apt to make the ckicks 
stupid and produce leg weakness, 

To brood chickens successfully there 
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Lice. 


Many breeders of poultry remember 
well how they were troubled with lice 
last year, and we want to impress on all 
the necessity to begin early to keep their 
fowls free from this pest. 

If each fowl be examined separately 
before warm weather sets in, it will be 
noticed that only few have lice on them ; 
but as soon as the weather gets warm, 
the lice on these few multiply rapidly, 
and are spread from one to another until 
the entire flock is covered. Instead of 
waiting until the entire flock is overrun 





with lice, pick out the few fowls on which 
the vermin hatch and dust them with 
Persian insect powder. 

The roosts and nest boxes are sources 
where the mites live, and should receive 
attention before they are swarmed with 
lice. The nest boxes should not be 
nailed to the side of the henhouse, but 
should be constructed so that they can be 
easily moved and cleaned at any time. 
A good nest can be made from a soap or 
cracker box. A shelf can be put upon 
the dark side of the henhouse, and the 
nests can be laid upon it, not nailed. 

The roosts should be made of any kind 
of lumber or limb of a tree, no matter 
what kind of wood, so that it is smooth 
and free from cracks and knots. The 
mites always hide in knot holes and 
cracks. Give the roosts a coat of coal 
oil occasionally. 

Po. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Plymouth Rocks.—Is there any difference 
between Barred and White Plymouth Rocks? 
—D. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 

They are supposed to be equal in merit. 
The White is said to be a sport from the 
barred, and it is claimed that the White 
makes a neater appearance when dressed 
for. market, by not having any black 
pin feathers. 

Incubators.—Which is the most satisfac- 
tory incubator for chicken raising; those 
heated by hot air or hot water?—Miss B. 
N., Kearney, N. J. 

Best results are obtained from hot 
water machines. The hot water does 
not cool as rapidly as does hot air in 
case of accident to the lamp. 

Hens Not Laying.—My chickens are 
looking fine and siick, but do not lay. Can 
you glve a recipe lur a good egg-producipg 
tood ?—M. A., Newburg, N. Y. 

A cheap mess of meat, such as “pluck,” 
or livers of hogs or sheep, boiled well, 
seasoned with small quantity of salt and 


NOTED FANGIERS. 


A Brief Sketch of the Eventful Career 
of a Well-Known Fancier. 

Among the local fanciers the name 
of Mr. Edward S. ‘Schmid ranks fore- 
most in popularity. Perhaps no man 
at the National Capital enjoys a greater 
reputation in these cireles than he does. 
We may even extend his popularity to 
innumerable people who are not allied 
strictly to the fancy, but who in a smaller 
way own a pet dog, cat,or a canary. To 
one and all he is the same genial and 
sociable man. 

Mr. Schmid was born at Hastings, N. 
Y., May 30, 1856, and came to Wash- 
ington when he was only four years old. 
In 1868 he went to Leesburg, Va., to 
study flower culture and gardening. 
Since early boyhood his attachment to 
flowers and birds 
has always been 
a distinguishing 
mark in his career. 
He has devoted 
considerable time 
to raising pet stock, 
poultry, and pig- 
eons of the vari- 
ous kinds. Aqua- 
riums have been 
quite a hobby with 
him, and it is said 
that he has import- 
ed and propagated 
as many toy fishes 
as any man in 
America. The most 
interesting varie- 
ties of fish that he 
has imported are 
Japanese fantails, 
telescope, _—_ short 
body, and long- 
tailed gold fish. 
The artistic ar- 
rangement of aqua- 
tic plants when 
used to ornament 
aquariums has 
4 been a study to 

him in connection 

- ,With his pet fishes. 

Le About 15 years 

ago he began the 

mammoth establishment which he now 

conducts. His place is the accepted 

headquarters of fanciers of every calling, 

where they meet from sunrise to sunset 

and discuss the many points of interest 
in their favorite pets. 








“Farming on a Business Basis.” 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: A 
sample copy of your paper came to my 
address, and in lgoking over its various 
contents, editorial, correspondents, etc., 
I was amused tosee| the crude ideas 
anent the condition of the farming com- 
munity—some ideas good, some so ultra 
stupid, especially amongst the class who 
attend Farmers’ Institutes and give out 
learned lucubrations on the advantages 
of farming, pro and con. Having been 
for 40 years principally connected with 
farming interests, and taking a deep 
interest in all matters pertaining to their 
material prosperity as a class, it does 
astonish me to see men holding as they 
do the main food producing elements 
come together and discuss in their 
Granges, Alliances, and Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes the advantages of raising large and 
bountiful crops, yet go into the markets 
of the world and with a submissiveness 
that borders on stupidity ask “ What are 
you giving for wheat to-day,” when they 
know that by well directed combined 
efforts they could place their own prices 
on their own products. It may seem 
the dream of a crank to entertain this 
idea under the present condition of our 
markets, yet methinks that if wheat is 
worth any price, let the men who produce 
this article be the only men who shall 
affix the price, from a dozen of eggs to 
100 cars of cattle, when we tender our 
product. One thing is certain, and that 
is, neither the producer nor ultimate con- 
| sumer has anything to say in affixing the 
prices of the farmers’ products, whilst 
| every product of the merchant, manu- 








HOMING HEN 


pepper, and the broth thickened by add- 





should be plenty of room, as well as the 

| right degree of heat. A brooder house 

| heated by hot water, built after the follow- 

| ing dimensions, I believe will give satis- 

| factory results, 

(To be continued.) 

“Don't Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
| Life Away.” 

Name of little book just received—tells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harm ess, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
cial risk, for Notobac is absofutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. Your druggist’s 
got itor will get it. Write for the book— 
mailed fre. THe STERLING REMEDY Co, 

| Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agenta 


I | wanted. 


ing oats, coarse cornmeal and bran un- 
til the mess is stiff as dough, makes an 
excellent ege-producing food. A hand- 
ful of linseed meal makes a good addi- 
tion. 





Homing Hen “ Happiness.” 

This famous bird was bred and owned 
by Mr. Lewis Turner, of this city, who 
isa successful flyer of pigeons. This 
| bird was the only bird in a large class 
'toa Washington loft with a record of 
| 598 miles. ‘“ Happiness” was liberated 

at Chicago July 15, 1893, and homed 

July 22, 1893. She is of the Kettle- 
drum stock, which is noted tor its hom- 
ing qualities, 








** HAPPINESS.”? 


facturer, and professional classes have 
well-defined prices placed on their wares, 
and this in a businesslike manner. Me- 
thinks, with Hamlet, “There is some- 
thing rotten in Denmark.” Yours, fora 
business basis of farming—JoHn 8. 
Ma1sen, Palmyra, Neb. 


——_@———_ 


A Miracle in Pianos. 


It seems like the work of a miracle to bring 
a beautiful piano to your home and let you 
test it at your leisure; and more miraculous 
still to make the price so low that it is not a 
hardship to buy it. The old reliable Marchal 
& Smith Piano Co., of 235 East 2ist St., New 
York, have worked this miracle in homes all 
over our land. It certainly is a wonder that 
such beautiful pianos are sold at so low s 








TUE’ APIARY. 








Hummings. 
The fear of being stung is best cured 
by a few stings. 
When colonies begin to breed rapidly, 


supplies vanish. They must not be al- 
lowed to run short of provisions. 


It is perfectly constitutional for bees 
to swarm, and they will continue to 
swarm despite non-swarmers and every 
other device. 


Spring is the best time of year to 
make a start with bees, and if the Sum- 
mer following there isa good honey flow 
all will go well. 


If there is not plenty of pasturage and 
yields of honey, no amount of improve- 
ments and apiarian supplies will make 
beekeeping a success. 

It is well to have trees surrounding 
the apiary, as the bees will fly high in 
order to have their flight unobstructed, 
and there is less danger then of them 
stinging animals or passers-by. 


There are many beekeepers in Rus- 
sia. The Prussian nobleman, Alexander 
von Butlerow, who was Professor of 
Chemistry at St. Petersburg, was the 
founder of movable frames in Russia, 
and enlightened the whole country in 
regard to bees. 


A remarkable case of a swarm issuing 
on a warm day in February has been 
reported from Mt. Salem, N. Y. They 
lit on a plum tree and were hived suc- 
cessfully by their owner, but they dwin- 
dled and died. There was apparently 
no trouble about the queen, and the 
cause of swarming is unexplained. 


Nothing has been found in California 
equal to basswood for one pound sections. 
It is entirely free from gumminess, and 
is both light and white. In that State 
it blooms between the sage and the 
sumac, and fills in a period when mate- 
rial is rather scarce. It is thought that 
basswood will flourish wherever the syca- 
more and buttonwood will grow, and 
requires but little irrigation when once 
started. 


A motion has been adopted by the 
Illinois beekeepers which will be sent to 
Congress. It protests against the sale of 
“any article under the name of ‘ honey,’ 
unless it be the natural product of flowers 
and plants, naturally gathered by the 
bees from the plants themselves, and 
marked with the name and address of 
the beekeeper.” They will make a brave 
fight, and they should have the support 
of every beekeeper in the country. 


If it is desired to move your bees, ora 
part of them, any distance, do it during 
stormy weather while they are kept in 
the hives, or move them in the evening 
and place a board in front of the entrance, 
which will darken it, and cause the bees 
to turn aside when going in and out. 
They will perceive the change and note 
their new location. Disguise the old 
place in some way and they will all 
finally return to the new stand after fly- 
ing to the old. 





ABOUT FRAMES. 


Eetter to Have Them Shallow Than 
Deep. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: There 
seems to be a tendency toward shallow 
frames. Some of our leading supply 
dealers inform us that their orders tor 
shallow brood frame hives are steadily 
on the increase. The advantages of 
these are many and their disadvantages 
few. 

If made self-spacing—that is, with 
closed ends (and right here I would say 
that a shallow frame made otherwise 
has failed to give satisfaction in our 
apiary)—they can with a very little 
practice be handled faster than large 
frames. We can readily slide them 
along the rabbets in pairs or trios. A 
whole case of shallow frames can be 
manipulated at once, instead of the more 
tedious operation of handling one frame 
at a time. 

We have used for years a frame 12 
inches square, and careful experiments 
have satisfied us that a deep hive is 
better for brood rearing than a shallow 
one, as there is a greater economy of 
heat, and the brood is in a more com- 
pact form, ete. 

Several years ago I began using a 
surplus frame with closed ends, size 
6 x 12 inches, and the more I use them 
the better I like them. They have been 
of special value in the poor seasons we 
have had of late years, as bees will often 
fill a half-depth case when, had they 
been given a full set of brood combs, 
they would store but little or perhaps 
no surplus. 

I will say, however, that I have used 
these cases as brood chambers on a small 
scale, and I believe that a colony will 
winter better in two shallow cases than 
one deep one, as the horizontal division 
in the center of the combs gives them 
free access to all parts of the hive. 

I am also strongly in favor of hand- 
ling hives more and frames less. In the 
light of present experience, were I to 
dispose of my apiary and its fixtures, I 
should certainly adopt a shallow self- 
spacing frame of some kind. I could 
then have a large hive for extracted 
honey and a smaller one for comb honey ; 
thus settling the contraction business, 
and a deep hive for wintering and brood 
rearing, and a small hive for the weak 
colonies in Spring. 

For migratory beekeeping we need a 
fixed frame. It is some satisfaction 
when you put up a colony for shipment, 
to know that the correct spacing of the 
combs will be preserved, even if you did 
not secure every frame separately before 
you closed the hive. Another thing: 
Who has not noticed combs in the center 
of the brood nest, perhaps, with brood on 
one side and part of the other, and the 
rest gnawed down nearly, or quite, to 
the septum? The cause is incorrect 


bottom. This idea of exact spacing, and 
the facility of moving hives containing 
frames with fixed distances, is being taken 
up more and more by the beekeeping 
world. 

Of course in the present hard times, 
the low prices of honey and the poor 
seasons, we would not wish to be under- 
stood as advising anyone to throw away 
good hives and move his bees into shal- 
low frames, but it would not be amiss 
for anyone desiring the change to make 
it in a gradual manner.—J. A. Nasu, 
Monroe, Iowa. 





Clover Cultivation. 


That the rolling of soil after clover 
sowing benefits the clover is a doctrine 
very generally accepted and acted upon. 
The results of some experiments made 
recently in England, however, throw 
considerable doubt upon the soundness of 
the doctrine, and further tests of a differ- 
ent kind have provided reasons for think- 
ing that the doctrine must be modified. 
Five plots were sown out in 1892 with 
barley, ryegrass, and clover, but the 
system of sowing or the kind of culti- 
vation differed in each of the plots. The 
remarkable result was that the one which 
received most and best mechanical treat- 
ment (being brought to a fine condition 
and rolled immediately after sowing) 
while it gave the best and earliest crop 
of barley, gave in the following year— 
1893—when the clover crop was natur- 
ally looked for, the worst crop of clover ; 
whereas, the plot which had received the 
least cultivation—the barley being sown, 
slightly harrowed in, and left in rough 
state, the clover and grass seeds not being 
sown till the braird was up—gave the best 
crop of clover. That is to say, fine soil, 
well rolled, and what would be called 
good farming, gave the worst crop of 
clover; while rough soil, or bad farming, 
or such cultivation as would be thought 
justifiable only in a very late and hurried 
sowing season, gave the best crop of 
clover. This surprising circumstance led 
to a consideration of the whole matter. 
Former experiments had shown that the 
clover seeds required to be placed very 
near the surface. It was known, too, 
that the clover plant in its young state 
is a most feeble seedling, and unless kept 
in a moist state it would be shrivelled up 
and die; hence, whatever can be done to 
keep moist the part where the clover 
seed lies should assist its growth. Now, 
rolling or pressing to keep in the moist- 
ure seems just what should be wauted. 
But does such pressing keep in moisture 
and thus assist clover? Experiments 
have been made which, contrary to what 
might appear, prove that it has the op- 
posite effect, and they are confirmatory 
of results found by others. The results 
show that pressed soil loses more moisture 
than loose soil. The explanation seems 
clear ; the pressure makes the packing 
of the soil uniform, and maintains capil- 
lary action or sucking of water from be- 
low right up to the surface, just as oil 
passes up through a wick; hence the 





surface is moist, the clover roots are thus 
encouraged to spread on the surface, and 
evaporation goes on continuously ; the 
result is that the soil is quickly and uni- 
formly dried several inches, it may be, 
down. On the other hand, if there is a 
loose layer of soil, the capillary action— 
the running up of the moisture—is more 
or less checked when this loose layer is 
reached ; the clover roots are not en- 
couraged to spread in this dry loose layer. 
They seek further down for moisture, 
while the loose layer above, though no 
doubt very much drier than the surface 
of pressed soil, yet serves as a protection 
from the sun’s rays. A fairly firm bed 
and fine soil seems suited to clover, but 
it would seem that this would be best 
provided by rolling before than after 
sowing. 
sineseessinsiaeiiaild 
Sugar Notes. 

Nebraska’s output of sugar this year 
is likely to be larger than ever. The 
two factories have already contracted 
for 6,000 acres of beets, more than has 
ever been cultivated in the State. Up 
to the present time the sugar industry 
in Nebraska has flourished under adverse 
local circumstances. Farmers have been 
slow to appreciate the profitable resu!ts 
of beet culture. In addition to this they 


edge as to the best methods of culture. 
As the years go by the science of beet 
raising is becoming more generally 
known, and nothing but the most ad- 
verse legislation will prevent the rapid 
growth of the industry from this time 
onward. Times will be good in Ne- 
braska when this State furnishes a home 
market for the product of several hun- 
dred thousand acres of sugar beets— 
Omaha Bee. 


The Sugar Bureau at New Orleans 
has finally given the sugar crop of 
Louisiana for the past season of 1893-94 
at 603,353,087 pounds. This is less 
than was estimated, the State agricultural 
reports estimating the crop at 626,250,- 
000 pounds, The McKinley Law givesa 
bounty of two cents a pound on sugar 
over 90 degrees saccharine and 14 cents 
over 80. Of the total product 592,109, 
or less than one-tenth of one per cent., 
fell below the 80 per cent. average, and 
will receive no bounty whatever. Of 
the remainder, 478,319,306 pounds polar- 
ized over 90 degrees and will receive the 
full bounty ; 84,191,672 under 90, but 
above 80, will receive 14 cents bounty, 
while 40,260,163 pounds have not pre- 
sented their claim for bounty, but will 
receive the full amount of two cents. 
The total amount of bounty, therefore, 
received by the State of Louisiana, when 
all the claims are paid, will be $11,634,- 
461. Mr. Leon Godchaux, the largest 
sugar planter in the State, will get 


$468,900. Gen. W. Porcher Miles, 
$392,200. Three other planters will get 


in excess of $200,000; seven between 
$100,000 and $200,000, and 43 between 
$50,000 and $100,000. Only a smail 
portion of the bounty, however, has yet 
been paid. ne 


The island of Malta is the most 














price. 





spacing. Tip up a few hives with loose 
Saas, and sec bow the spacing is at the 





densely populated spot on earth, 


'are compelled by law. 


have been hampered by lack of knowl- | 


A NEW ENEMY. 


The Scale Insect has Appeared in the 
East. 


The Department of Agriculture hag 
issued an “ emergency bulletin treating 
of the San Jose scale of California, some- 
times called the pernicious scale (Aspi- 
diotus perniciosus Comstock). 
This insect, which is the most serious 
insect enemy which the growers of fruits 
in California have to contend against, 
first made its appearance in the Eastern 
States last year, when it was found in the 
vicinity of Charlottesville, Va., and the 
State Board of Agriculture of Virginia, 
with the help of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has just com- 
pleted a series of fumigating operations 
which it is hoped have practically de- 
stroyed it in that locality. 
It has just been discovered in two 
other Eastern localities, at De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., and at Riverside, Charles 
County, Md. In the latter locality it has 
severely injured an orchard of 300 peach 
and apple trees, 
How the insect was introduced into 
these three localities is not yet known, 
but it was probably brought upon nur- 
sery stock imported from California, and 
sold by Eastern nurserymen. 
The seriousness of this condition of 
affairs can hardly be exaggerated, and 
active measures will at once be taken to 
destroy the insect in all localities where 
it is found. 
lt becomes at once a matter of the 
utmost importance to ascertain whether 
the insect is not present at other points 
hitherto unsuspected. The Department 
of Agriculture urges upon all fruit grow- 
ers the importance of making immediate 
examination of their orchards to ascer- 
tain whether or not this insect has made 
its appearance, 
The insect itself is a small, flat, round 
scale, a little lighter in color than the 
bark of the tree, and will be found most 
abundantly upon the younger limbs and 
twigs. It is at this season of the year 
about one-eighth of an inch or less in 
diameter, and there is in the middle of 
each scale a small, elevated, shiny, black- 
ish, rounded point. Sometimes the cen- 
ter of the scale appears yellowish. The 
wood underneath the scale is apt to be 
discolored and somewhat purplish. 

When the insect is abundant the bark 
is completely hidden by a close layer of 
these scales, which are then hardly dix 
tinguishable to the naked eye, and give 
the appearance of a slight discoloration 
or a slight roughening of the bark. No 
other scale upon apple, pear, peach, 
cherry, or plum possesses these charac 
teristics, and the insect ought, therefore, 
to be readily distinguished when pres- 
ent. 

Fruit growers finding this scale in 
their orchards should at once notify the 
Department and send specimens. 





Plums. 


Mr. Washington Garlock says that 
the Palatine plum is of too rapid a 
growth to be grafted on any other plum 
stock, and the Middleburg plum is probae- 
bly the same. It is necessary for the 
successful cultivation of the Palatine that 
it be fertilized by other varieties, and 
now plum growers are trying to exter- 
minate the black knot from other plums 
so as to be able to fertilize the Palatine 
with them. Cutting off the limbs that 
have been attacked and burning them, 
and if the knot strikes the tree, cutting 
that down and burning it, is the only 
way to eradicate the pest; but farmers 
will not resort to this method unless they 
The State of 
Connecticut has such a law. 

Plant dwarf or bush Limas if you 
have only a limited space. The Lazy 
Wife is a very good pole bean, and it 
grows rapidly and yields abundantly. 
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New York. its price is $la year 


when taken alone. The Witness isa 16 page 
Weekly paper and among its contributors 
Rev. Josinh Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, 
% D.; Kev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 

. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 


ly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 


hoo! lesson by Dr. George F. Pentecost, ete. 
Tt is one of the strongest and most popular 
Really 3 me awapagens publised, 

Th tness and THE AMERICAN FARMER | 
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aid for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 
iegtion 


labbeth Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
non-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
**Deietmmed not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ.’’ Good, not goody. 


Religious, not dull. 


Lesson; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
Stories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 


thought of the age. 


both itand THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


pe aid, to any address for one year for only 
5 cents. 
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tonneciion with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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which 
| from the country to pay for. 
We have not included $696,709 worth 
of opium, because we doubt if it is good 
public policy to encourage the produc- 
tion of the drug in this country., 

The statement is far inside the actual 
The first be- 
that it is taken from the report of 
the 
| times, our imports have been unusually 

light. 


such articles as eggs, barley, hay, hemp, 


truth for several reasons. 
| ing 
in which, owing to hard 


(a year 


The second is, that the duties on 
tobacco, vegetables, fruits, animals, ete., 
have tended to greatly diminish our im- 
The third is that it omits 
agricultural products which have been 


portations. 


| advanced more or less by manufactur- 
ing, such as hemp bagging, spun silk, 
shoddy, woolen and cotton goods, 
| ther, The total amount 
should be much over $400,000,000, in- 
$300,000,000, 

Can anybody deny that such a policy 
| leads surely to economic suicide ? 


lea- 
starch, ete. 


stead of $ 


| What is the use of having 3,000,000 
square miles of the most fertile territory 
in the world, tilled by the most progres- 
sive and enlightened farmers, if we are 

| going to squander their substance by 

such incredible folly. 
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THe AMERICAN FARMER is the only 

| agricultural paper that is making a 

straight-out fight against the robbery of | 

| the farmers by the agricultural schedule 
| 





of the Wilson Bill. If you believe that 
you should receive the same protection 
for your products that other men do for 
theirs, subscribe for the paper, and get 
your neighbors to do so. 
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| Tue first and greatest step in financial | 


we buy abroad, and drain gold 


EVERY TUB ON ITS own BOTTOM, 


AMERICAN FARMER: In the dis- 
ion of the benefits or non-benefits of pro- 


EDITOR 
cuss 
tection, permit me to say you are not specific, 
or, perhaps, 

Now, 
protection that the benefits are general—that 
if it 
other. 


rather evasive. 
we are led to believe by advocates of 
is, is a benefit to one class it is to an- 
If it benefits the manufacturer it also 
does his employes, and, indirectly, as furnish- 
ing a market for farm produce, the farmer 
also. Now, 
ers as well as mechanics, factory laborers, ete. 
They buy what they need outside—what they 
don’t raise We will specify in 
this manufactured cloth and 
You claim that the amount of raw 
wool going into woolen goods is so small that 
the tax is not felt by the people. Granted. 
Then, if there is such a small quantity of wool 
goes into a suit of clothes, why is it necessary 
or how does it benefit the people at large to 


farmers are buyers and consuin- 


themselves. 
illustration 
clothing. 


place such a high duty on ready-made or 
imported suits, making the here to the 
consumer—the firmer—neatly, or quite, as I 
understand it, 30 per 
England? Is 
wages paid here and 


cost 
cent, more than they 
that the difference in 
England? The 
lists make a strong point that raw wool in 
Canada under free trade is higher than it is 
in this country under a protective tariff. If 
so, Why is it that protection is a benefit toa 


cost in 
Popu- 


wool grower? And they point to the state- 
ment of ex-candidate the Presidency St. 
John, that all made in Canada, 


and costing here $35, the same suit costing here 


for 


a suit wool 


$70, the workmen on that suit being better 
paid than the workmen on the $70 suit here. 
Now, as an advocate for protection, please 


explain the benefit to the whole people of the 
general beneiits of protection, ai incongruity, 
it seems to me.—D. B. BorpeEn, Cliiford, N 


D. 
While Tue 


keenly alive to the benefit to the farmers 


AMERICAN FARMER is 


of a home market, it has never assumed 


the role of a general advocate of Pro- 
tection. It leaves that to papers which 
assume to speak for a wider range of 
interests. Tor AMERICAN FARMER is 
a farmer's paper, pure and simple, and 
makes a specialty of agricultural in- 
terests, just as other papers make a 
specialty of iron making, cotton manu- 
facturing, pottery, ete. This may seem 
narrow and selfish, but we believe that it 
is our correct policy. We advocate what 
e believe will benefit farmers as a class. 
Let other papers and other people look 
Heretofore 
they have looked out for them so well 
that the 
suffered, and the result is the iniquitous 


Wilson Bill, 


the agricultural interests, and hurts them 


out for their own classes. 


interests of the farmers have 


much worse than it does any other. 

We protest energetically against the 
high duties on ready-made clothing being 
brought in to complicate the discussion 
of the wool question, and made a club 


with which to pound the farmers. 


The duties on ready-made clothing rest | 


on an entirely diflerent basis, and are 
mostly the result of an effort on, the part 


of the tailors of this country to protect 


themselves against the infamous sweat- 
ing system in operation in England. 
This system, which is the subject of 


earnest discussion by the English people 


FARMER 








which is leveled directly at | 





and 
for 
much cheaper than where they are paid 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a day. 

We repeat that this has absolutely 
nothing to do with the price of wool, 
and sternly protest against farmers being 
made to bear the burden of keeping up 
clothing makers’ wages and profits, when 
these are 


women can be ‘aiiell into nails 


a shilling a day, clothing will be 


engaged in trying to force 
down the profits on farm products. 

Let every tub 
bottom. 


stand on its own 

Let us have the clothing issue put on 
its proper basis, and not saddled on to 
the farmers by lying demagogs. If 


the American people want to fight the 


sweating evil, let them fight it as a 
separate issue, and not obscure other 
questions with it. 





THE TARIFF DISCUSSION. 

There is simply no telling when the 
Wilson Bill will be brought to a vote in 
the Senate. The Administration is re- 
ported to be very anxious that this shall 
be done at the earliest possible moment, 
and it is charged that President Cleve- 
land is using the powerful instrument of 
patronage to its fullest extent to bring 
Senators to his way of thinking. Strong 
as this influence may be, it encounters a 


still stronger one in the great injury 


that the bill will do the constituents of | 


Senators, and the longer the bill is dis- 


cussed the more clearly will these injuries 


appear to those who are affected by 
them. 
It is stated that every Republican 


: WASHINGTON, _D. Ore 





| region southward to 


Senator will make a speec ch against the | 


bill, and that these will consume on an 
As there 
are 38 Republican Senators, this means 
As the Senate only sits five 
this about 12 
counting 


average a day and a half. 
57 days. 


days a week, means 


weeks, without 


what the 44 | Is 


Democratic and four Independent Sen- | 


ators may have to say. 


The possibilities of a final defeat of 


the measure grow stronger. It can be 


defeated, if the, farmers, who are the 


| portion of Kansas. 


most injured by it, will assert themselves | 


as they should, and as other interests of 


much less magnitude are asserting them- 
selves. 


RURAL FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 


Representative Moses, 





of Georgia, 


brought up the question of Rural “ree | 


Mail Delivery last week by an amend- 
ment to the Postal Appropriation Bill 
that “$20,000 shall be applied under 


the direction of the Postmaster-General 


|} to experimental free delivery in rural 


|communities other than 


, ; 
}and papers, and has been under investi- | 








'and economical reform should be the | 


| $300,000,000 which we send abroad | 


every year for farm products. 








Tae English and Scotch farmers are 


working hard to have American and 


other foreign meats exposed for sale 
plainly marked, 


effort to keep at home the more than | 


gation for some years by Parliament, 
consists in gathering up from among the 
very poorest and neediest —mostly from 


the banished Russian Jews, who must 


do something to avoid actual starvation 
—men and women who are taught in a 
few days to make some part of a gar- 
ment, such as sewing up pantaloons legs 
or making buttonholes. Each acquires 
expertness in doing that particular thing, 
and is driven at it cruelly, not being al- 
the 


whole 


lowed to learn any other portion of 


work. By each doing a part, 
garments are made at a 
than could be done by regularly-taught 
But 


the poor operatives are worked for every 


tailors working at decent wages. 
hour’s labor there is in them; they are 
crowded worse than cattle in filthy tene- 
to 
enough to keep body and soul together. 


ments, and are barely able earn 


some remedy, but so far without much 
success. The sweating system has been 
New York 


Eastern cities among the 


introduced into and other 


same class of 


to contend with. The duties on cloth- 
ing were imposed at the instance of the 
Clothing Makers’ 


' themselves against the English sweaters, 


Unions to 


They will be ineffective, unless we have 
stringent legislation against sweating in 
this country. 

This is, however, a_labor and social 
question, and has absolutely nothing to 
do with the question of a duty on wool, 


not to allow it to be dragged in to con- 


fuse the discussion with irrelevant matter. | 


Let every tub stand on its own bottom. 
Let the sweating sy 
and the wool 


stem be one issue 


duties another. 


They 


have no connection tvhatever. The price 


of wool is a very small percentage of the | 
| cost of clothing. 


Infinitely the largest 
are the items of labor in making the 
cloths and the clothes. Wherever men 





protect | 


Washington ; 


| money expended in his district. 


much less cost | 


towns and vil- 
Inves.” 
pretty 


The Department was criticized 


sharply for not using $10,000 


which had been previously appropriated 
this The 


Postoffices and Post Roads opposed the 


for purpose, Committee on 


amendments, but it was strongly sup- 


Wilson, of 
Pickler, of South Dakota; 
Williams, of Mississippi ; 


ported by Representatives 


braska ; Cannon, of Illinois; Livingston, 
of Georgia; Talbert, of South ¢ 


New 


Carolina; 
of 


Warner, of York; Swanson, 


Virginia; Richardson, of Michigan, and 
others. 
Cockerell, of Texas, opposed the ap- 


propriation, and did not want any of the 
About 


the only opportunity his people had to 


|see and visit each other was on Satur- 


| immigrants, and is one of the great prob- | 


ine . 
| Township could go all over the Town- 
lems that the American people will have | P 


days, when they went afler their mail, 
and he did not want to take away this 
object for their coming together. 
There were a number of methods sug- 
gested for expending the money. 
Williams, of 


Mississippi, suggested 


" ; ._ | the » people buy lock boxes I 
Parliament has been trying to devise | that the people buy lo apne 


put up at convenient places, in which 
the carriers could deposit the mail and 
take up what was left there for them. 

of Michigan, 


Richardson, suggested 


that four boys mounted on ponies in each 


ship in a day, delivering and collecting 





| 





the mail, and this could be done at small 
expense. 

Other Representatives urged an ex- 
tension of the 
the 


collect mail along their routes. 


Star Route system, with 
sarriers authorized to deliver and 


The amendment was adopted. 








Brrore the passage of the McKinley 


| Bill we bought $1,185,545 worth of eggs 
and we want to strongly urge the farmers | 


abroad every year. Last year our im- 
portations of egg rs amounted to only $392, 
a making a snug little sum of $792, 

put into our farmers’ pockets from 


this item alone. 





Senator Voornees admitted that 
under the Free Trade Walker Tariff the 
consumer had to pay 12 cents a pound 
for sugar, whereas he now gets it for four 
or five cents, 


Bryan, of Ne- | 














| ing 
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1894. 





Departure from Normal Rainfall for Week Ending April 9, 1804. 
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PRECIPITATION, 


The rainfall during the past week has | 
been greater than usual from eastern | 
| Texas northward to Minnesota, including | 
Arkansas, Missouri, and the western 
portions of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The precipitation was also in excess over | 
the greater portion of New England, due 
to the recent heavy snows. : 

The week was dry from the lower Lake 
Florida and over 
the east Gulf States. It was also dry 
over the entire region westward of the 
Missouri Valley, and from Texas west- 
ward to California. 

The storm which is now passing over 
the Lake region ausing generous | 
rains over the Atlantic Coast States and | 
in the States north of the Ohio River 
and these rains will doubtless prove of 
great benefit to farming interests, as there 
a deficiency of moisture in the States | 
named. 

Since the 1st of March the precipi- 
tation has been greater than usual from 
Mississippi and Louisiana northward to 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, 
but it has been very dry over the greater 


Is 


The seasonal rainfall in the Spring- 
wheat region has been about double the | 
usual amount since the 1st of March. In 
the Atlantic Coast States the precipi- 


| rain much needed; 






and deficient rainfall crops have improved but 
slightly; reports of peach crop more fay orable, 


but opinion prevails that damage has been | 
great; wheat excellent, but grass backward. 
Virginia.—Very little rain; cold and windy; 


ground generally prepared 
for planting, except in extreme southwest; to- 
bacco plants gencrally sufe; acreage for corn 
and oats generally increased; corn planting be- 
gun in Orange and Surry Counties; reports of 
damage about same as lust week. 

North Carolina.—F¥rost three mornings, heav- 
iest on 7th; weather too dry; warm rain much 
necded; corn planting progressing rapidly, and 





| sod plowing in progress: wh 


| on lowlands; oats germina ‘ 
promising along the Lakes, | 
where 
Michigan.—Temperature nor ' 


sunshine below normal ; week h 
| for crop growth* vegetat 
progress; considerable plowing 
| foc uities and a little Sprin 
i prosp. cts £ ner tilly good 
Wisconsin.—Still too cold ir 
| for farm work: some plowi 
in central and southern Count is 
| erally too cold for favorable far 
} 


replanting truck; first strawberries shipped this Minnesota,.—Seeding is in va 
weck; farmers unusually advanced with prepa- | completion; in the upper Re 
ration of soil seeding was stopped by a sey 

South Carolina.—Temperature normal, with | Sunday and Monday; some 
cool nights and light frosts: rain necded; week | grain seriously injured by free, 
favorable for preparation and planting, but un- | ble tame grass winter killed ; min} 
favorable for growing corn: cotton and rice | fair. 


being planted, zeresve about the average. 
Georgia. “Past week fairly good for tarming 
but cool, with severe frosts; light showers on 
several days and heavy rain in western and 
northern portions last night; injury by 
recent freeze confirmed, and even forest 
foliage has died; corn has been replanted; no 
cotton planted yet in northern half of State. 
Florida. Slight excess in temperature; 
cided deficiency in rainfall; weather favorable 


1s 


de- 


, | for planting cotton and cane; crops in northern 
| portions slowly recovering from effects of cold; 


rain needed, 

Alabama.—Rains early part of week; corn and 
gardens being replanted latter part of week; 
all crops will be three weeks late on account of 
freeze last of March; preparing ground for 
cotton; temperature and sunshine nearly nor- 
mal, rainfall below. 

ississippi.—Temperature normal: sunshine 
generally sufficient; rainfall abundant and un- 
evenly distributed; conditions generally favor- 
able and good progress made; corn planting 
general; cotton being planted in southern 
portion; fruit coming out; pastures good. 


Louisiana.—Generally favorable, sunshiny 
week; crops recovering from the effects of the | 


late freeze; considerable corn replanted and 
corn coming up slowly; cane shows improve- 
ment; some cotton planted; cotton planting 
will be general next week; rice being planted. 
Teras.—Weather favorable for farming « »per- 
ations; replanting carn about completed; cotton 
planting under good headway; oat and wheat 


the | 


Iowa.—Seasonable temper tu re 


conditions favorable for secdin 
completed ; large acreage of plc 
|} son about one week earlier that 





North Dakota.—But little yn 
with farn work in this St 
been sown, principally i « 
ground too wi ttohe ere 1. 

South Dakota Weather ven 
forsmali grain seeding; high v 
some secd; wheat sowing sa 
vanced, but too cool for sprout 
excellent condition ; season oper: 

Nebrasika.—Execept beneficial 1 
portion Sunday the week has | 
vorable ; drouth interrupted seed 


ration of corn land; high wink 
and oats; Winter wheat looks W 
needed. 

Kansas.—A beneficial rain confi 
eastern quarter ot State; unfay 
| tions over rest of the state; hurd w 
condition, but soft varieties are mu 
Spring work advanced. 

Oklahoma.—High south winds h 
few light local showers; wheat lo 
reviving ; corn; lanting nearly coin 
fruit trees on which buds were su 
are blooming; everything needing 
frost this morning. 

Montana.—Temperature a little } 
usual, with more than the average 
sunshine and but little rain; 
menced in the Bitter Root Valley and |! 








d : : crops promising; more rain would be beneficial | country, and fruit trees are repr 
tation since the 1st of March has gen- | ae 1° Wwe stern portions of the State. | in Gallatin County Winter wheat is 
‘ , ee “ |} Arkansas ‘emperature, precipitation, and | and some seeding is being done; 
erally been less than one-half the usual sunshine about the normal; weather too cool | report the grass starting, but too w 
amount, and in Virginia, Maryland, and | fer rpld growth, of vewetation: much conn | | Myiming. Temperatuteand pr 
7 : 7 s . LF ed; it ¢ i rf) rer yy CO } jow the hormal; weather ltavorab« 
portions of North ¢ arolina, only about | wenthas as much as was thought; not much | work, although rain is needed 
. : . . | fruit left except apples, | tions, 
| one-fourth of the usual amount of rain- Tennessee.—Too much rain for farm work; |! Idaho.—Plowing and planting progres 
fall has occurred wheat looks yellow, but is recovering slowly; | western and northwestern Counties 
ae , ; ‘ ’ | Some outs reseeded; many tobacco beds resown; | farmers beginning to plow and seed; 
rhe following telerrams state the gen- | strawberries blooming; corn and gardens being | favorable for farm work. 
; + * a ae ’ replanted; a few apples and cherries left; |  Colora Season generally two weeks ea 
} eral conditions of the effect of weather | seasonable weather needed 
| SCusc ) vonthe ceded, natal te aaa cen wena n: secding 
upon crops and the progr ss of farm | Keutucky.— Deticient temperature, sunshine, * progress; fruits somewhat later than usual! 
| i ] . a = and precipitation: vewetation recovering lowly witu slight injury to buds from fi 
work during the past week in the States | from effects of freeze; much replanting being | New Me Good growing week; al 
z . done; tobacco beds und outs damaged more than | doing well; fruit late int uni grass 
named. |} Was supposed; ground being plowed for corn 4 ing well; more rainy 
” : — . = and ttle planted ’ 1 No rain during week; te 
SPECIAI LEGRAPHIC REPORTS, } Missvuri.—Sunshine above, rainfall below, and | considerably above normal: sunshit 
vow Engle Ct a, raw week; season early | temperature about uormal; favorable for farm | maximum, Weather favorable t i 
in south aud lunting dove; ground still | Yet too cool and dry tor prowing crops; | ind truit. 
covered with W fo orthern Mi; Line; maple da ve to wheat and oats by freezing increased | Utah Week generally sunny; det 
sugar crop good in northern belt, poor in | by dey winds; plowing tor corn general; some | fal), chilling winds, frosty nigh | 
sotther pla ig wood; Spring wheat twi thirds in, ¢ 
New York. —Cold and cloudy weather, gener. | Hi wis, "Temperature, sunshine, and rainfall | northern portion, where ground is cove 
ally unfavorable, but snow on Saturday will do ae average; light frosts, no injury; rye in lea W; some localities net Prain to spre 
much good; fow oats sown yet; wrass seeding | ~ sere eget ty! ; Outs killed by late treeze boing Washington. Weather conditions of | 
about finished on Lone Isha farm work | TsO’ contiicting reports as to dumuge to [were favorable to crops; season, tho 
ulmost at a standstill, but soil iu fine con. | WerG ground in good condition and plowing | earlier than last year and opens wil 
dition. forcoru progressing; Warmer weather uceded prospects, especially for truit, 
. litt. Crops were retarded by unfavora- Oregon, Exceptionally tine growing 
’ ys ‘Ome ral . . . 
= . Jersey, ~ Exe ves soneinenn, Mayet rains, | ble weather; injured wheat recovers but | few light frosts; grass and Winter whi 
— ae ain cl rye ce re ‘ au ve been untuvor } Slowly; trogen oats, clover, and potatoes are | cellent condition and growing rapidly 
~ ~ ty A ay cae i ; d a ~~ i WF iy oan being replinted; damage to fruit less than | suffictent for stock: peaches, cherries, a 
WCOTYs Os Eh , ts BEPC -ON- | wuticipated, and strawberries in full bloom; ble 
litious \ ib! v owing: ’ " . 
aitton fuvorabl for plowing; some outs | West Virginta.—Temperature, sunshine, and | ing on plum, pear, and apple trees; Spy 
sown, , ; ; pracipitation below average; growth of vege- + ing progressing and completed in some \ 
| i inaylva nia, ~ Late cold injured germination, | tution slow : wheat, onte, and grass recovering; | sections, 
reiurded growth and secding, and added ad- } many gardens replanted; condition of early California,—Rain badly needed 
ditional injury to early budding peaches and | fruit bad, late possibly safe; some apples re- | gr: ss, and hay; excessive temperature | 
ohare oo iit reports a eye as but con- brane Nid peuches Killed; plowing nearly com- | to stone and berry fruits; unless it 
siderable dam ls evident; Wheat in tulr con. | pleted, coming week grain in portions of S ow 
dition; carly ve getables ijured, Ohio,—Cool, frosty weather retarded growth | tailure; fruits irrigated cartier tl 
Maryland,—Ow aecou tof low temperature | of vegetation; oats and potatoes being planted; | MARK W. HARRINGTON, Chief of Bu 
" , , . 

THE WHEAT MARKET. PERSONAL. scribes all recently-discovered insect I 
rp tells the best ways of applying t! ‘ 
Ise wheat market has been under- ——— word it is a book for practical everyd tb 

going some very violent fluctuations, al- Franklin Wells, of Constantine, Mich., field, orchard and garden. 
President of the State Board of Agriculture, | A, B,C OF POTATO CULTURE. B 


most wholly speculative. The enormous | 
pressure of the great crops in Russia, 
Argentine, and other countries, keeps the 
foreign price low, and prevents that rise 
which should naturally follow the short- 
ness of the home crop last year and the 
poor prospects for this year. The great 
trouble is that no one can more than 


guess what Russia and Argentine may 
have. They have no statistics of any 
value, and all that can be said is that 
they keep pouring wheat into market, 
without seemingly any eud to the supply. 


If the Wilson Bill should be defeated, 


we will need all the wheat we have on 





hand, and all that we are likely to raise 
this year for our own people, and the 
price will go up and stay up, because the 
present tariff prevents the importation of 
wheat. Were it not for this we might 
expect to see our seaboard cities deluged 


with Russian and Argentinian wheat. 


— — 








Senator Perrer will shortly intro- 
duce a bill which should and doubtless 
It will 


ttempt to provide work for the unem- 


will receive unusual attention. 


ployed by having the Government build 
two great through air line freight rail- 
roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the center of the Great West 
to the Great Lakes. 


ment will do this some time is tolerably 





That the Govern- 
certain. We might as weil begin think- 
ing seriously about it. 





Every farmer who believes in fight- 


for his rights, should take Tur | 
AMERICAN FarMeRr, and make an eilort | 
to get up a club among his neighbors. | 





| crops 


;nowrit 


celebrated the 21st anniversary of his appoint- 
ment to the Board on the evening of April5 
by a reunion at the Agricultural College, at 
Lansing, of living members and ex-members 
of the Board. Gov. Rich and several ex- 


Governors of the State were also present, with | 


the members of the faculty, and other distin- 
guished persons. Mr. Wells was appointed 
by Gov. Bagley in 1873, and has served con- 
tinuously ever since, and has been President 
of the Board since 1883. He has seldom been 
absent from the monthly meetings of the 
Board, though these required three days each 
time, and has thus given the Board about two 
and a half years of his time. 


capable and progressive, and constantly in 
favor of carrying the Board .up to higher 


standards of usefulness. 


A local paper of Moravia, Cayuga Co., N. 
Y., says that George Dumore, a prosperous 


farmer, who has been a resident of that town 
nearly 80 years, has never been outside of the 
Township. ‘The well-known villages of Cort- 
land, Homer, Genoa, and Aurora, are within 
10 miles of Moravia, but farmer Dumore has 
never been in either one of them. 
brother and sister who have lived eight miles 
from his farm for over 60 years, and he has 
not seen either of them for 45 years. A 
neighbor of Dumore’s, Nathan Tuthill, 74 
years old, has lived in Moravia 50 years, and 
he was never inside the village tavern or Post- 
office. 
house, and never slept or ate a meal in any 
other house. He never tasted liquor, beer, or 
tobacco, and never wrote a letter or signed a 
note or other obligation. Another neighbor 
of Dumore is Seth R. Webb, aged 83 years, 
who has been Town Clerk for 54 consecutive 
years. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS. 
Published by W. 
de! phia. 
The author of this valuable little work is 

the director of the Fordhook Laboratory, and 

also author of ‘*‘ Manures: How to Make and 

Use Them.’’ It will be very generally wel- 

comed by farmers and fruit growers interested 

in protecting their crops from insect depreda- 
tions. The text is clearly written for unpro- 
fessional readers and is illustrated with more 
than 185 illustrations. In a work of this 
character good illustrations are of paramount 
importance, for they bring the enemies of our 
vefore the eye with a vividness which 
ien description can convey. This book | 
has been very fully illustrated at heavy ex- | 
pense for the especial purpose of making easy 
the identification of injurious insects, It de- 





By Frank W. Semper. 
Atlee Burpe eX Co. -, Phila- 
Price 50 cents. 





He has been | 


He has a | 


He has lived half a century in one | 


Root, Me i, UL 





Terry. Published by A. 
Price 40 cents. 


This is a new 


edition of a popular 


It has been almost wholly rewritten, co! 
i ably enlarged, and printed in smaller and 
more convenient form. The first edition, 


publisned some yei urs ago, has had : wide 
sale, and was considered so valuable that 
was reprinted in several European countries. 
After these added years of e xperience in grow- 
ing potatoes and in writing and lecturing to 
farmers, Mr. Terry this revised 
edition much more valuable. It contains 220 
| pages, illustrated, in leatherette covers printed 
in gold. 


has made 


Notes. 

The April Overland Monthly is given up to 
the Midwinter Fair. There are articl a 
the Architecture, by Edwards Roberts; the 
Educational Exhibits, ,by Prof. Thor 

| Bacon; the Congresses, by Prof. Bernard M 

the Electrical effects, by Lieut. Hasson, « 

| neer-in-charge; the Purposesof the Ia 

| James D. Phelan; the Agricultural dis)! 

| Charles H. Shinn; Fine Arts, by J . 

| Stanton, head of the department; the \! 4 

| Exhibit, by Edward H. Benjamin, ! i 

| the department; the Russian Ex!) y 

| Nathan M. Babad. There are also | l 
sketchy articles, ‘The Wild and \\ 
the Fair,’’? by Ninetta Eames; “ So! 
winners of the Fair,’’ by Elizabeth 5 5, 
and ‘** Going with the Swim ’’ by V’hil. + 

| jr. The number is profusely illustrat: I 
clever snapshots, sketches, and st : 
every variety, by half a do#n artist It will 
give to those who do not visit the I . 


best idea possible of it, and will Ix 
souvenir for those who do. 








At the World’s Fair last Summer ho go 
exhibit attracted more attention than 
ably no other attracted so much as, t! 
nese village. In spite of the inte \ 
taken in the gentle little brown-skini« is 
dentsof the rush-matting-and-bam'« , 
many people will be surprised to ! ‘ 
the population of Java is 23,000,000 d 
the Javanese live, and what their is! : 
looks like, will be described in Ui .' 
Harper's Magazine, with illustrations v 
typical houses, vegetation, aud 0 Wu 
women. 

The Phrenological Journal and 
Health. Published by the Fowlers 
Co., New York. Price 15 cents. 

—_—— —_—> - 
New Music. P 

We have received a copy of Convent! —~ 
March, dedicated to the Sisters of me" —Y aici 

at 200 © 


| F. W. Helmick. Published 
| avenue, New York, and Helmick 
' Bradford, England. 


& Nik holt 
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THE AMERICAN 





THE GREATER CONGRESS. 
Farmers Discuss the Topics 
Which Interest Them. 


-_— ® 


IN NEVADA. 


Eprror American Farmer: Your 
aper is much admired in this section, 
Dut the people have become very hard 
up on account of the stoppage in silver 





| 


mining and the great collapse in prices, | 


especially on wheat and wool. Sheep 


| dition of finances? 


have come through the Winter in fine | 


shape, and shearing is now beginning in 
some place s. 


We are obliged to econo- | 


mize now to the very lowest notch. Just ! 


think of a drop in wool from 16 cents 
to 6 cents a pound, and wheat from $50 
anton to $15. A good many cattlemen 
jeed steers in the valley on extremely 
nutritious alfalfa hay, but the prices of 
fat beeves have become so low that I 
fear there will be weeping and wailing 
gsunong them ere the season is at an end. 
—Ropnr. Wetsn, Lovelock, Nev. 


WHAT PROFITS ? 
Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: 
g ty of money is the drawback 
e us. The produ 
tind a eash 1 


BEC( 


MES OF 
The 
here 
‘e of the farmer 


| 


| 


cann arket among us 
f 400 or 500 mil Consequently, 
r has Yo trade his preduce to 
, the stores to the commis=ion 
commission man ships it to 
nt market, and by the time the 
bac k th vo ] is all gone and 
sll th Carcass. 
ll satisfied with the paper, as 
very issu \N things of real 
rit if they were practically 
THomas Betti, Elsinore, 
FOR PROTECTION. 
American Farmer: Your 
aper is at hand full of sensible, 
reading. I wish you success 
of hon terprising, pay- 
rt I neree with you that 
itry farmers, that pay most 
ave a lawiul protection by 
Wit us laws, that would encourace 
every t honest American, or the true 
ivrant that loves our country, 
ry article we can at home, | 
facture « mn clothes and 
| r fei ; make t ! 
i ) r} | ke ~ au! ik 
me in hi circulation, and 
reirench behind common sense and in- 
( s eco! ill our united in- 
strv aud frugalitv bridues over these 
| times—W. Il. Veza, Waverly 
Jun 1, lowa. 
A GOLD FIND. 

Eprrorn AMER! Farmer: 7 must 
Cc ts t I have en re elizent thout 
my subseription for rsplendid paper. 
I i think for a moment of dom 
without it; there is too much valua 
news it Hei in this part of Lolo- 
ack is but very littl 
de t merely ¢ of raising | 
“atl | and 1\ i rardeuin i 
t| re Ve But 
Nn excitens here i 
our ley in ft y of a | 
fir three pro-] 

. I ek on ia l 
ctr () » Creek, wv, 
t] OOO iners and pl 
’ } gy every d 
‘a ! \ openn up 
8 ti st wu t prom iv 
that have ( ! heel 
‘ | pli is to be o1 if 
UW ] i ( sin our Sta 
—| I Ens, | lcrhorn, Colo 
DO THEY NEED PROTECTION. 

By R AMERICAN Farmer: You 
say “ bight for your rights.” Where do 
you think our glorious country is 
to? Pon’t you folks think us farns 
have ll our grain, cattle, and produce 
in the world’s market, and why don't, 
then, sloep raisers do the same thing? 


Why d they need protection? Farm- 


ers haven't got ar protection, and why, 
then, | reat mia eturers need pro- 
tectio Why don't they do the same 
thin he farn il their produce 
Ww thi rides mat 4 

As to sheep raisers, they raise their 
sheep on Unel land, and then 
they necd protection, Don’t you think 
that if they vive us free trade it we uld 
be much better? Look at us farmers, 


Csp 
from £2.50 to $3 


eo all 


the renters, who have to pay 
acre rent. How 


ean they pay so much rent when pro- 
Luce cheap? If some poor man 
\ 1} 

would a farm of 50 aeres and pay 


SOOO ft 


interesi and make a living with a family 


or it, and then pay six per cent. | 


| sible, that true 


and pay his expenses, how much would 
he have left? Look at us millers. We | 
have to sell our flour in the world’s 
marke We have not got any protec- 
tion. We have to sell our flour for 
Woat we ean get for it, and we mill- 
ers cant stack it up like our million- 


= if we are not richt, we would like 
to ive advice somebod y.—H. 
VER, SR. 


jrom 


Dlinois Crops. 


AMERICAN 


Eprror 


FARMER: 


have nice Spring weather now, and the 
peopi r busy sowinys oats. The wheat 
8 very hice, and we 


nisdy expect a good 
year. The price of wheat is 


n+4sto 5] cents a bushel. 
at present 


crop this 


s Corn is 
oV cents. Wheet farming 


vill ’ no vo “.Y ° 4 } 
po ut pay here any more, if the wheat 
dou t rine ¢ yore . _—_ . 

b bring a b ver price than it does 
at pi t. Wen raise wheat, eorn 
and o: Most farmers raise potat 
: : : : aii ‘ aha Vid Cs 
just avout for their Wh use 


You sent me sample 
Fall to 
neigh. 
thers al 


copies twice last 
give them to my friends a; | 
rs,and I did, but of no use ; 
too many other farmer papers 


4 wil subseribe for Tor A MERICAN 
AR one year again. JT am well 
Satisii with the pa 


nee per, and I think 
9 1 larmer ought to have it.—J OSEPH 
Myer, Summerfield, Ll. 


We | 


' , 
fand have abundant 


A Michigan Man's Ideas. 


Eprror American Farmer: It is | 
a lack of circulating medium that has | 
brought about all, or nearly all, this | 
trouble. It is shown conclusively that 
during the years immediately following 
the war, with a circulating medium of 
about $50 per capita in circulation, the 
people were happy and prosperous, and 
the common people were procuring homes 
for themselves and their families. Now 
what more evidence do we want than 
this to show us that a lack of money is 
the cause of the present depressed con- 
Now we have per- 
haps about $7 per capita in circulation. 
W hat’s the condition of the country to- 
day? ‘The masses are in debt, farmers 
are discouraged, and nearly all other 
legitimate industries are at a standstill. 
We were told two years ago that the 
McKinley Bill would protect Americans. 
W hat hasbeen the result? Hasitdoneso? | 
Have the common people seen anything 
resulting in good from the passage of the 
McKinley bill? We say no! most 
emphatically. We were told if the Me- 
Kinley Bill passed that we would get a 
good price for our wool. Did we get it? 
‘This same bill was pretended to be in the 
interest of American labor. What do 
you think now about American working- 
men 


being protes ted, with thousands of 
them in northern Michigan starving, un- 
der the kind protes tion of this same bill 
was going to bring prosperity to 

Ilasitdoneso? The people | 
of this country were never in sueh 
financial depressed condition as they are 
and | f the last 


ave bt » for 


Woiten 


the pe ople. 


Six 


Wilson Bill, if it passes, will bring pros- 
perity to the Enough is enough. 
I wonder how long these two old parties 
can keep the people quarreling about 
two ent tariff? Now don’t you think it 
is about time to eall a halt, and stop fool- 
ing? The tariff is not the real issue. It 


Ce untry. 


is mone y again t labor ins orm. it 
is giant corporations and syndicates 
against the common peonte. Whieh of 
thi ire you rr tostand by ? f you 
. > 7 « *. 
want the wealth of one of the vreatest 
nations under t! n coneentrated in 


tire hands of a few money sharks, ke p 
right on just as you have fora few years 
more, and vou will accuinplish it. 
Ceriainly no one can call these times 
prosperous ones exce} 


t to money lenders. 

that it is the jiear 
bill being passed that 
We say 


Our opponents Lu 


of a tree trade 


keeps busin 


at a standstill, 


no. Let Congress issue mere money and 
loan it to the peop! , OD Por d eurity, 
as they do the bankers. This will bring 
down the rate of interest and the people 


will at once be 
farmers and 


} a | 
be avit 


employed at good. waves, 
all other business men will 
, and they 
in return will be able to buv the stores 


craineries and 

| toetiv tit 

the over production, and pretective tari 
howls would be rever hushed.—T. G. 


\pAMs, Shel yville, ‘lich 
An Illinois Farmer's Ideas. 
Eprron Avertcan Farmer: In vour 
issue of the ttl bi tl 


h you published an arti 


ele by Jobn €. Caul 


and while not a 
pauper, believe that if Mr. Canlk would 
read up a littie he v 


not have to throw 


J, too, am a farmer, 


id know more and 
insults at a class of 
people respected by the entire civilized 


rid. 

Happily the slave quesiion has been 

fed forever, and while injustice may 
have been done a fi w, yet is there ever 
a law which is for the ereatest eood of 
{ epentest hulnmoer Which does not Pin hy 

it i ‘ 4 


Now, my view of protection is such 
that under its influence we as a people | 
have and will cain more rapidly in bot! 

alth and learning. 

lf Mr. Caulk thinks a country better 
off without protection, tet him try British 
India. I think he would have a better 
O} inion of ev rything American before 
he is there six months. 

By the boom that has been given our 
industries, some lines have been over- 
done, as, for instance, farming; but could 
we have a National policy assured to: 
20 years without tinkering, we 
easily put 10,000,000 acres of wheat 
and corn land into sugar and textile 
crops and in our sheep fourfold, 
which would produce cheap meat and 
wool on land too poor to crop profitably, 
besides almost the entire ex- 
portable surplus of grain, which bas be- 
come such a buebear. 

Now, if J. kX. C. will only be patient 
and study history and trust to a poliey 
which all foreign Nations wish us to re- 

“al, he will eventually be found on the 
right side of the fence-—Byron E. 


Oral 


could 


rease 


constming 


Sairu, Newman, II. | 
‘ ” | 
A Voice from Mississippi. 


kprron AMERICAN Farmer: If pos- 
and tried friend of the 
agriculturist, Tie American Farmer, 
gets better and better with each succeed- 
ing issue. Why is this? Is it because 
the edit r als are better ? No, di: 
not, for the reason that they have been 
as good as th ye yuld be the whole time, 
} 


ly substantiated the 


cidedly 


fact that 


1 . ‘ 
we pave at the Seat ol Crov- | 
ernment, right 


where it ought to be, in 
the very camp of the Philistines, a true 
and tried friend who is ably and fear- 
lessly championing the cause and fizht- 
ing tor the rights of the agriculturists of | 
our broad land, bearding the lion in his 
den, and will not “let up” as long as 
its constituents, the farmers of Amer- 
ica, show their appreciation in a substan- 


tial manner and back it with voice | 
and pen until “the last armed foe ex- | 
pires. 

Is it because the communications 


from its numerous correspondents are 
better? By no means, for they, too, 
have heretofore been as good ag they 
could be. In what way, then, does THE 
AMERICAN FARMER get better and bet- 
ter with each succeeding issue? In our 


|; causes ol 
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opinion, it is because it is getting in 
“gloser touch” with the farmers, their 
wives and families. The farmers them- 
selves are recognizing it as their “friend 
in need” and their “friend indeed.” 
Such being the case, they (the farmers) 
are, in its columns, becoming more socia- 
ble; they are throwing off the restraint 
that has hitherto kept them apart as 
strangers, and seem more inclined to 
recognize the kinship, the bond of 
brotherhood, that holds (or should hold) 
them together. They seem to be more 


|ineclined to recognize Tuk AMERICAN 
FARMER as a friend; to confide in it as | 
jsuch; to depend upon it as such; to 


make their wants and wishes, their de- 
ambitions, and aspirations all 
known through its columns, at the same 
time that they seem to show a willing 


sires, 


| mind in imparting valuable information 


to others. This issas it should be. Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER is our paper—a 
paper gotten up for the use and especial 
benefit of the farmers of America wher- 
ever they may be located—north, east, 
south or west. 

It is because this fact seems to be be- 
coming generally known that makes 
Tue AmertcAN Farmer better and 
better, more sociable, more home-like, 


j}and in closer touch with the farmers, 


their wives and families, with each suc- 
ceeding issue, 

Long life and a prosperous career to 
Toe AMERICAN FARMER (the husband- 
man, and his friend the paper, bearing 
that honorable title). With it we say, 
“Let the American farmer be protected 
in the same ratio with, and to the same 
extent as, other industries.” 
more; we are willing to accept no less. 
If it is right to protect the manufacturer, 
it is equally right and proper that the 
farmer likewise be protected. The far- 





| 


| 


| Shirt, an 


| on foreign 
i , 
We ask no } 


mer can stand free trade just as well as | 


ean the manufacturer, or, indeed, any 
other industry; but we have no desire 
to “go it alone,” to be discriminated 
against, and to be made a scapegoat. 
Not at all! Farmers’ riehts are what 
we want, must have, will have, or we 
will have another political eyelone ere 
iong, 

How “patriotic” and “economical ” 
our so-called “servants,” but actually 
despotic “ rulers” 
can be, providing always their disinter- 
ested patriotism and rigid economy has 
no influence on their own individual 
pocket. “Consistency, thou art indeed 
a ” We fancy we hear 
of Tar AMERICAN FARMER 
Oh, yes, any “dam-phool ” ean ask 
questions, but it takes a “smart man”’ to 
answer them. Anyhow, we would enjoy 
right well secing above querics answered. 
—G. H. Turner, Denmark, Miss. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 





By the Statistician of the Department 
of Avriculture. 


Wasninaton, D. C., April 10, 


mm 


rhe conditions of Winter wheat on the first 
day of April averages 96.7 per cent. for the 
entire eountry Last year the average was 
77.4: In IS8O%2 1t was &1.2, and 96.9 tor the 
year Intl. The corresponding average for 
rve is 94.4 per cent. ‘The averages of wheat 
for the yr ipa! States are as follows: Ken- 
tucky, 85: Ohie, 80: Michigan, 83: Indiana, 
{4): illineis, 87: Missouri, SS; Kansas, 72; 
Nebraska, 85: California, 87 


Phe average date of seeding in the Ohio and 





the reports would to indicate that the 
full extent of the damage was net fully de- 
terminable at the date of transmission. In 
the [asiern and Northern States the damage 
was comparatively slicht. In the South At- 
lantie and States the injury is 
marked and decided, with, perhaps, the ex- 
ception of Texes. While in the 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Mlinois, and Ken- 
tucky, the injury trom frosting is considerable, 
the extent of some is contingent upon future 
rological conditions, 
cate that freezing to the ground was quite 


Seen 


Southern 


meter 


prevalent, especially on low and rich, moist 
lands, but with reots left untouched, or at 
least alive, with good prospects of recuper- 


ation on the recurrence of tuvorable weather, 
In the States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fornia, the imyprired condition of the crops 
has not resulted so much from the frost as 
from cold, dry weather. High winds are also 
noted by Kansas correspondents as one of the 
uninvornble conditions. Rain is 
these as well as other im- 


much needed in 


| poruant wheat producing States. 


The imports of sugar into the United 
ates during the fiseal year 1895 reach- 
ed a value of $102,108,587. Cuba sent 


st 


| article 


THE TARIFF. 





The Opening of the Debate in the Sen- 
ate upon the Bill Reported by the 
Finance Committee. 


April 2 the bill ‘‘to reduce taxation, to 





provide revenues for the Government, and for 
other purposes,’’ was called up for considera- 
tion in the Sevate, and Senator Voorhees 
opened the debate with a long speech, reiter- 
ating the usual campaign matter about the 
robbery and oppressions of the present tariff. 
He dealt with the manufacturing portions of 
the bill until near the end of his speech, when 
he made the customary protestations of affec- 
tion for the farmer and solicitude for his | 
interests, with which he said he had been | 
identified ever since he was born, and had 
spent his youth working on a farm. Coming | 
directly to the matter of free wool, he said: 

Sir, I repeat that if I believed wool on ! 
the free list would hurt the farmer I would 
not vote for the pending bill. It isa matter 
of actual demonstration, however, which has 
heen often made, that free wool, accompanied 
by such reduced rates as can then be placed 
on manufactures of wool, and which are 
placed on them in this bill, is one of the 
greatest blessings that can befall the farmer. 
If the farmer should get an increased price 
tor his wool by reason of a tariff for its pro- | 
tection, he will pay it all out, and much 
more, to the manufacturer as a duty on 
woolen goods when he next buys a flannel 
overcoat, or a pair of trousers. 
Some years ago I| stated my views on this 
point, and I may be pardoned for repeating 
a few lines of what | then said. 

** Take the case of a farmer with 50 head of 
sheep which at shearing time yield him 250 | 
pounds of wool. The duty proposed by the 
bill before us on imported wool of the same | 
grade is 11 cents per pound. If that wool 
can be sold for 35 cents per pound, it will | 
bring the farmer $87.50 all told, $27.50 of 
which sum will constitute the protection | 
afforded by the 11 cents per pound tariff duty | 
wool, But when the farmer in 
the Fall or Winter purchases hack $87.50 
worth of the wool he sold, and of his neigh- 
bors’ protected wool, now manufactured into 
blankets, Hannels, and clothing of all kinds, 
he will find himself not only refunding the 
$27.50 which he swallowed asa most alluring 
hait, but he will pay in addition all the way 
from 53 to 258 per cent. ad valorem on every 
of woolen goods he is compelled to 
have, and this enormous plunder of his hard 
earnings he is coolly informed is for the pro- 


| tection of the mannfacturer who has worked 


his 250 pounds of weol into cloth. 

“A bill of untaxed goods which he could 
buy for $87.50, the amount received originally | 
for his wool, will be rendered to him over the | 


| protecied counter where he trades at from 


of the “dear peopl eee 


| prote tive tariff on wool. 


| contrary, in 


Mississippi Valleys was late, owing to dry 
weather In general, however, the condition 
t l was not uniavorable to planting and 
tion. Very little daniage is reported 
from the Hessian fly, and that only in sections 
of Wile, Michigan, DTlinois, Missouri, and 
| Kansa 
the weather from seeding time until the | 
recent cold wave swept over the country— | 
except im Cs cr noted has been very 
t >the growth of the plant. In the 
j erh, thera, and Northwestern States 
vy covediug has aflorded protection, in ad- | 
dition to that of a mild temperature. 
the returns in regard to the effects upon 
wheat resulli from the recent cold spell are | 
net so fick nor so conclusive as is de- 
sircbvle ! jury to the e¢rop is un- 
donbtediv considerable, if not great, but the 
comments of correspondents accom pany ing 4 


| one-half the price it formerly realized. I 


States of | 


Phe returns indi- | 


| what shape it may, is to him a poison and a 
| curse, 


to this country $60,637,631 of this 
amount, Puerto Rico $3,227,522, Ger- | 


many $9,475,615, Brazil 
and the british West Indies $0,487,434. 
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and say: ** I’m taking cold.’ 
But you shiver because your 
system is weak and cannot 
resist outside influences, 


SCOLt’S 


OSE 4 eee 


“mulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites’ will 
clothe your bones with 
solid flesh and build you 
up so you won't take cold 
easily. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥Y. Ail Druggista 





$2,054,201, | 


- | It 


} ation? 


| of a high tariff so many years ago? 


| Michigan owned 16,846,750 head of sheep. 





$125 to 8200, according to the articles he calls 
for. While he is interested and entertained 
with the so-called protection he receives on 
his wool, he is at the same time robbed of 
five times the amount for the benefit of a far | 
different class from himself. While this bill 
seeks to tickle the iarmer’s fancy and divert 
his attention by putting 510 into one of his | 
pockets, the privileged and adroit monopolist | 
will be taking $50 out of his other pocket.’’ 
But I deny that a high tariif? on wool has 
ever even temporarily been a benefit to the 
wool grower, or the sheep raiser. Twenty- 
seven years ago the wool growers and the 
manufactnrers of wool throughout the United 
States formed a sort of mutual benefit associ- 
ation and seenred the passage of the act of 
1867. putting an all-round, ironclad, hizh- 
The mutual benetit, | 
however, of the scheme totally failed. There 
wasnomutualityabout it. The manufacturer's 
class in general has grown rich; the farmer's 
class in general has rei The price 
of wool bas in the mayin steadily declined ever 
the act of 1867. In 1867 the price of 
wool was 68 cents per pound; in 1888, 21 
vears later, it had mace a decline of just one- 
half. and stood at 34 cents per ponnd; all this 
time under high Republican tariff protection. | 
Under the operations of the McKinley Law 
the condition of the farmer is infinitely and 
iifleseribably werse. How can the advocate | 
of protection explain that with a tariff of 11 
cents per pound wool is selling now not only 
lower than ever before in the markets of the 
United States, but at less than one-half the 
amount of the duty paid for its protection, 
the outside price to the mannfaeturer in New 
York being seven and three-quarters cents per 


aimed poor. 


SIC 


pound. This is the most miserable and dis- 
graceful showing to be found in all the 
wretched history of tariff protection! What 


farmer does not ieel its shame and humili- 


But what bas also heen the effect on the 
sheep raiser as well as on the wool grower? 
Hiave the flocks inereased on a thousand hills 
by virtue of the combination between wool 
producers and manufacturers of wool in behalf 
On the | 
of the four 
IHlinois, and | 


furmers 


1867 the 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Twenty-one years afterward, in 188, the 
people of these same four great States owned 


but 6,018,784 head of sheep, a loss of 10.%27,- 
966, and were selling their wool at exactly 


have not examined the census returns for 1890 
on this subject. but the whole world knows 
that the situation has not been improved but 
deeply degraded by Republican high tariff 
legislation, so far as the farmer is concerned, 
during the last seven years and during many 
years prior thereto. His fortunes have been 
downward, and with every tari? law now in 
existence of Republican design and origin 
they will continue in the same direction. 

it seems to be out of the eternal fitness of 
things for the farmer, the tiller of the soil, the 
inhabitant of the fields, eanopied by the free, 
open heavens, and the intimate associate of 
nature, to prosper by the artificial and unfair 
processes of protection, whether the protection 
is aimed in his favor or against him. He be- 
longs to a wholly different system; he is the 
ofispring of more n ituial and more upright 
influences than were ever known to dwell in 
the scheming schedules of a protective tariff. 
The principle of turif! protection, come in 





He sells his produce in the unpro- 
tected markets of the world, and it is his right 
to buy in the same. What he most needs is 
the lowest taxation possible on everything he 
touches, and the nearest approach to an abso- 
Inte freedom of trade consistent with a proper 
revenue lor the support of his Government. 

Senator Mills made an argument in favor 
of ad ralorem duties, in opposition to that of 
Senator Allison. He claimed that this was 
the only true Democratic method of taxation. 
had been favored by Secretaries Walker, 
Guthrie, Cobb, and Carlisle. He said in con- 
clusion: 

‘+A few years ago there was a tremendous 
agitation in the State of lowa for protection of 
hides, for a duty of 15 per cent. on hides, and 
they even quoted me all over the State of 
lowa as having gone hack on my free trade 
views on account of the fact that Texas pro- 
duced a great many hides. The campaign, as 
my friend knows, was run over Towa for a 
duty of 15 per cent. on hides. When the 
question came up here the Iowa people strug- 
gled as thongh it was a case of life and death 
to have incorporated in the McKinley Law a 
tax of 15 per cent. on hides, and the com- 
mittee at one time reported 15 per cent. on 
hides. Now, tell me how it got out of that 
hill. I will teli you how. The New Eng- 
land people said to the committee and the 
party, ‘You shall not do it.’ That is all 
there was about it. They said, ‘You shall 
not pass any such bill here,’ and the Iowa 
people had to submit and take in all of their 
campaign thunder on the subject of protection 
to hides. That is what is the matter with 
these items. 

“Now, we will come right down to brass 
tacks about this thing. You come to the 
confessional, and I will come to the con- 
fessional. You had gentlemen in your party 
who would not permit you to do that and 


|} are imported 


| speech, 


| It was not a 


There are over 
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vote with you to pass your bill, Now, as 


honest men we have to admit those things. 
We cannot pass our bill unless we make con- 
cessions. 

‘“*T say again, what I said a while ago, the 
bill does not suit me. I am between the 
devil and the deep sea, and when a question 
is presented to me whether I shall go to the 
devil and sustain the McKinley Law or go to 
sea, I am going to sea with the hope that 
some fair wind or tide will-bring me ashore 
again. [Laughter.] I am going to vote for 
the bill, and I am going to vote for it I do not 
care what changes are made, so you do not 
make it as bad as the McKinley Law.”’ 

SENATOR ALLISON’S ARGUMENT. 

April 3 Senator Allison, of Iowa, replied to 
Senator Voorhees. He contended that pro- 
tection really did benefit the farmer, and that 


| this view was supported by the census reports, 
| which showed that the puvrely agricultural 


States of the West and Northwest had in- 





creased in wealth much faster than the manu- | 


| facturing sections. He criticized severely that 


portion of the bill which provides that ad 
valorem duties shall not be assessed according 
to the value of the articles in the United 
States, but in the countries from which they 
lor example, hay should not 
be appraised at its value in Buffalo or Boston, 
but at its value in Nova Scotiaor New Bruns- 
wick. In the fields there it was worth proba- 
bly $3 a ton. Consequently, an ad valorem 


duty of 20 cents a ton will only be a protec- | 
| tion of 60 cents, instead of $4 as now 


pro- 
vided, 

Mr. Allison quoted a long line of opinions 
of former Secretaries of the Treasury—Feder- 
alists, Whig, Democratic, and Republican— 
against ad valorem duties as productive of 
fraud. 


{ 


| $31 


Ile suspended his remarks to allow the Sen- | 


ate to go into Executive session. 
SENATOR HILL’S SPEECH. 

Monday, April 9, Senator Hill made a long 
which has attracted unusual at- 
tention in the country. He attacked the 
President and Seeretary of State for what he 
termed their un-Democratie course, and then 
assailed the Wilson Bill for its violation of 
the principles of Democracy. He would be 
ready to vote for the Mills Bill, but was 
utterly opposed to the Wilson monstrosity. 
revenue bill in the meaning of 
the Chicago platform, but a violation of the 
principles promulgated then. While it might 
have been wise and politic to attempt a re- 
duction of the revenues years ago when the 
Treasury was full to overflowing, it was ab- 
surd to try it now with the Treasury empty. 
He devoted most of his speech to the de- 
nunciation of the income tax, which he de- 
clared **unequal, unjust, inquisitorial, socia- 
listic, and un-Democratic.”’ 

SENATOR LODGE’S SPEECH. 

Tuesday, April 10, Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, made a very scholarly argu- 
ment in opposition to the theories of Free 
Traders, and contrasted the condition of the 
laboring classes in England with those of the 
United States. 
of statistics as to the actual operations of Free 


| Trade and Protection. 


SENATOR HALE’S SPEECH. 
Wednesday, April 11, Senator 
Maine, made a long argument 
Wilson Bill. 
intended to benefit Canada at the expense of 
the United States. In the matter of hay, it 
made a present of nearly $500,000 of revenue 
to the Canadians. It struck down the reci- 
procity idea under which we were rapidly 

building up a foreign trade. 

Political union with Canada must soon 
come, and the McKinley Bill made great 
progress in that direction. 

Senator Gray, of Delaware, asked why such 
a union would not bring the evils of free 
market for Canadian products. 

Senators Hale and Aldrich replied that the 
Wilson Bill gave the Canadians the benefit of 
our market without any compensation, while 
political union would give us full compensa- 
torv markets. 

Contiiuing, Senator Hale gave statistics 
showing that betore the passage of the Me- 
Kinley Bill the Canadians sold us $10,570,486 
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He incorporated a great mass | 
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and turns ont of employment the 500,000 
men employed in carrying it on. A_ bill 
which vouchsafes protection to the manu- 
facturer and refuses to extend it to those en- 
gaged in the sheep industry, which favors the 
foreign producer at the expense of the home 
producer, is one which discriminates unjustly, 
unnecessarily, mercilessly, and cruelly against 
the agricultuvist and in favor of the manu- 
facturer, against the American and in favor of 
the foreigner. 

w % 7 % * * 

“In my advocacy for the maintenance of 
the existing tariff en wool, I am pleading in 
behalf of an industry in which there are in- 
vested in this country the enormous sum of 
over $500,000,000. One-fiftieth part, or over 
$10,000,000 of this aniount, is invested in the 
State of Oregon, which I have the honor in 
part of representing on this floor. 

**No State in the Union has in proportion 
to its population so much money invested in 
this industry. It amounts to the sum of over 
to each man, woman, and child in the 
State. The people of Oregon own 2,456,077 
head of sheep, or an average of over seven and 
three-quarters head to each man, woman, and 
child in the State. And so fine are our flocks 
ve clip each year about 15,000,000 pounds of 
wool, or over 48 pounds per capita of the 
population of the State. And yet we are 
asked to support a bill which cannot mean 
anything else than the absolute destruction 
avery short time of this great in- 
dustry. 

* Our 2,456,008 head of sheep were worth 
in 1862, under the festering influence of the 
McKinley act, the sum of $6,150,000, or an 
average of $2.50 per head. They are to-day, 
under the threatening and death-dealing in- 
fluence of the Democratic policy and the im- 
minence of the destructive influence of the 
Vilzon Bill, werth less, perhaps, than $2,- 
690,000. And enact this bill into law and 
the death ratile already heard in the throat 
oft th 
Pacilic Coast and this country will be empha- 
sized by its absolute annihilation. 

‘The wool product of Oregon in 1892, 
averaging about 15 cents per pound, aggre- 





sheep industry of the States of the | 


vated about $2,578,800, while in 1893, aver- | 
aging not over seven cents, it aggregated less, | 
considerably, than one-half of that ameunt.’’ | 


The Senator read copious extracts from sta- 
tistics, letters from wool growers in every 
part of the country, protests from associa- 
tions, ete., showing the enormous and wide- 
spreal injury which would result trom free 


| wool. 


Hale, of 


He denounced it as principally | 


Senator Palmer, of Illinois, reminded the 
Senator that the priee of wool had continu- 
ally fallen in spite of protection. 

Several Senators asserted that, all the same, 
the American price had been kept above the 
foreign price. 

Senator Mitchell proeceded to the discus- 
sion of the barley item, showing how the 
production had been immensely increased by 
protection, and the withdrawal of that would 
result in immense injury to the farmers, 


| without any compensating benefits. 


woithof agricultural products annually, while | 


$4,397,246, thus giving our farmers an in- 
crease of sales amounting to $6,491,246 per 
annum. In her great lines of water commu- 
nication, in her much cheaper lands and labor, 
Canada had advantages that our farmers did 
not have, and thus the Wilson Bill was *‘ piti- 
less legislation against the farmers of my own 
State of Maine, and in favor of their Canadian 
competitors,’ 

Taking up the matter in detail, he declared 
that the bill meant the destruction of the 
great potato and starch industry of Maine. 
50 starch mills in Aroostook 
» which will not be worth a cent 
apiece it the bill passes. These work up an 
immiense quantity of potatoes, as it takes 12 
bushels of potatoes to make 160 pounds of 
starch, and the sale of these is a great help to 
the Maine farmers. 

Senator Allen, of Nebraska, said that in his 
State since the passage of the McKinley Bill 
thousandsof bushels of the finest potatoes had 
rotted in the ground simply because there was 
no market for them. 

Senator Washburn, of Minnesota, said that 
in his State potatoes have not been worth less 
than 50 or 60 cents a bushel since the passage 
of the McKinley Bill, and farmers have been 
largely enriched by their production. 

SENATOR PEFFER’S SPEECH. 

Senator Peffer made a long, exhaustive argu- 
ment, extending at intervals over a week. 
It has not been reported, and when it is, we 
shall give an abstract of those parts relating 
to the agricultural schedule. 

Friday, April 13, he took up again the 
sugar question and announced his preference 
for a bounty on sugar. 
lined the platform on which he stood in regard 
to this bill. 

He was utterly opposed to tbs modern 
system of protection as exemplified in the 
McKinley Bill, and he would have favored 
the Wilson Bill as it came from the House, 
either with the gradual reduction of the 
bounty on sugar or with absolutely free 
sugar. 

**T am ready for free trade,’’ said he, ‘‘if 
the rest of us are, but as long as my neigh- 
bors claim protection for the products manu- 
factured I siall claim protection for the pro- 
ductions of the farm, 

1 am opposed to the bill now before us, be- 
cause it discriminates against the people I 
represent; because it removes the duty from 
the {armers’ wool while retaining it on the 
manufacturers’ cloth; because, while T favor 
the income tax as a good beginning in the 
right direction, it does not go far enough. 
The bill, taken as a whole, I do not regard as 
anv improvement on the bill now in force, 
and, as regards wool and sugar, it is much 
worse. 

If this bill is the best sample of a tariff 
bill that the Democrats can give us, I will 
wait until the Populists come into power. 

SENATOR MITCHELL’S SPEECH. 

Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, made a strong 
argument in favor of the constitutionality of 
protection, and denounced the Wilson Bill, 
which he declared was destitute of a singie 
good point. It breathed the spirit of free 
trade with all its blighting consequences, and 
mercilessly assailed capital and labor alike. 
It was based on no definite principle or policy 
of customs taxation. It was neither free trade 
nor protection, and yet it was both. It wasa 
legislative monstrosity, and patriotism de- 
manded that it be strangled in the legislative 
womb and never permitted to be born. 

Passing on to the agricultural schedule he 
said: “This bill, in so far as it deals with the 
sheep and wool industry, is arbitrary, in- 
vidious, and unjust. It places this great in- 
dustry on the sacrificial altar and offers its 
ashes as a sacrifice to the avarice of the foreign 
wool grower and to some extent the greed of 
the Eastern manufacturer, and transfers 
finally by operation of law to their coffers the 
great bulk of the $500,000,000 invested in it, 


In concluding he out- | 


| the passage of that measure cut these down to | 





He took up the duty on hops. The States 
of California, Oregon, and Washington will 
this year produce about 30,000,000 pounds. 
All this immense industry was threatened 
with destruction in order to increase the 
profits of the brewery combine, mostly com- 
posed of foreigners. 

The production of hay in the United States 
had increased trom 24,525,000 tons, valued at 
S358, 969,000, in IST70, to 65,766,158 tons, val- 
ued at 5570,882,000, in 1893. This crop was 
worth more than twice as much as the cotton 
crop; more than twice as much as the wheat; 
15 times as much as the tobacco; five times as 


much as the potato, and nearly as much as | 


the corn crop. It was proposed to reduce the 
value of all this to benetit the Canadians. 

No Western industry had received so much 
benefit from the McKinley Bill as plum and 
prune growing. Prior to the passage of that 
bill we had imported annually an average of 
69,604,492 pounds of plums and prunes, of 
the average annual value of $2,206,701. 
Since the passage of the bill the importations 
have heen reduced to an average of 22,797,- 
980 pounds, of the value of $1,342,551. 

‘The States of California and Oregon under 
the policy of protection have developed into 
fruit gardens, the most magnificent and prolific 
in the world. From the most delicate tropi- 
cal fruits to the more hardy varieties of 
Northern climes, including oranges, olives, 
grapes, figs, lemons, prunes, plums, peaches, 
apples, pears, berries of all varieties and the 
most delicious quality, here is an abundance 
of all. Millions of productive capital are in- 
vested in their cultivation; hundreds and 
thousands of our people are giving their time, 
their talents, and their means to the horti- 
cultura! and viticultural industries in these 
States, and yet nearly every one of these is 
ruthlessly assailed by the Wilson Bill. The 
Pacific Coast produced over 40,000,000 pounds 
of cured prunes in 1893, and it is estimated, 
if the protective policy should remain un- 
changed, and the trees now planted in Cali- 
fornia are permitted to reach their maturity 
and full productive capacity, that that State 
alone will prodree 150,000,000 pounds, and 
Oregon 50,000,000 pounds of cured prunes.’’ 

The Senator gave similar facts in relation 
to the benefits of protection to the horse, 
cattle, eggs, flax, and hemp, and vegetable 
interests of his State. 


The Russian Thistle. 


April 3, Senator Hansbrough asked unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration o/ the billappropriating $1,000, - 
000 for the extermination of the Russian 
thistle. 

Senator George, of Mississippi, objected, in 
the absence of Senator Mills, of Texas, who 
desired to address the Senate upon the subject. 

The matter therefore went over to the next 
day. 

April 5 Senator Hansbrough called the bill 
up, and Senator Mills made an argument 
against it on constitutional grounds—that 
was, it was an unconstitutional extension of 
the powers of the Government. 

An amendment to the bill was offered by 
Senator Kyle, dividing a million dollars 
among the States, in proportion to the esti- 
mated cost of suppression of the thistle, leav- 
ing the work in the control of the Governors 
of such States. He argued in favor of the 
bill. 

Senator Allen also argued in favor of the 
bill, and found a precedent for it in the act 
to suppress pleuro-pneumonia among cattle. 

Senator George described the characteristics 
of the Russian thistle, and said that no farmer 
could protect himself against that ** terrible 
pest’ by his own unaided exertion. He 
argued, however, that the bill would be ut- 
terly inefficient to produce the desired result, 
because the United States could not go upon 
any man’s land without his consent. It was 
a fact that while he [Mr. George] considered 
the thistle a curse, many farmers thought it 
a blessing, as it furnished good pasturage and 
good hay. He read extracts from private let- 
iers and from an agricultural paper in Dakota 
representing the weed to be beneficial. 

Senator Harris expressed his astonishment 
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at hearing from Mr. George such un-Demo 
cratic theories as were contained in hig 
speech. 

Senator George retorted with the remark 
that he was not trying to make his speech 
plausible to the Senator from Tennessee. He 
knew that Senator’s views, and he knew that 
they were not in accord with the Constitu- 
tion. [Langhter. ] 

‘I am very glad to have that oracular an- 
nouncement. Let it go on record,’’ said Mr, 
Harris. 

** Whether oracular or not, it is true,’’ said 
Mr. George. 

At 2 p. m. the bill went over withoutac 
tion. 


How Will They Vote? 


The Populist Senators come near holding 
the balance of power with regard to the 
Wilson Bill. There are four of them—Allen, 
of Nebraska; Peffer, of Kansas; Kyle, of 
South Dakota, and Irby, of South Carolina. 
There are 37 Republican Senators, all of whom 
can be relied on to vote against the Wilson 
Bill, and 44 Democratic Senators, of whem 
nearly all can be relied to vote for it. Six of 
them are, however, uncertain, unless the bill 
is changed so as to protect interests on which 
their constituents are deeply concerned. The 
four Populists, therefore, and two dissatisfied 
Democrats like Senators McPherson, Murphy, 
Hill, Brice, Gorman, Caffery, and Blanchard, 
could either defeat the bill ontright or order 
it recommitted. This makes the position of 
the Populists of much interest. 

Senator Allen recently said to a corre- 
spondeut: ‘The newspaper reports that I am 
opposed to the taritY bill are groundless, and I 
am at a loss to account for their origin. Iem 
not saying that I shall vote for the Senate:re- 
port just as it comes from the Finance Com- 
mittee. Nebraska is something of a § r 
State, as you know, avd I am for anything 
that will benefit their sugar industry. I have 
in my mind, moreover, several ideas which I 
may offer in the shape of amendments to the 
bill, but, in a general way, I am for ‘the 
Wilson Bill, and shall doubtless support ‘it, 
whether it suits me in all respects or mot. 
This mrch I say as an individual. I am mot 
talking for other Populist Senators, and my 
expressions are not to be taken as voicin 
their sentiments, thongh, in a general way, 
believe they are all for the tariff bill.’’ 

sceptical ntassleceiagilt 
Capital Chaff. 

The long controversy between the Howse 
an@ Senate as to the number of copies of ‘the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture that 
each shall have has been settled. Formerly 
each House got the same number. This year 
the House will get 360,000 copies and the 
Senate 110,000. This will give each Repre- 
sentative nearly 1,000 copiesand each Senator 
1,250. 





PROPOSALS.—U. 8. DEPARTMEN'R OF 
culture, Office of the Secretary, Washington, D.C., 
April 14, 1804.—Sealed proposals will be received bythe 
secretary of Agriculture until 2 p. m., Monday, May 7, 
is#4, for furnishing supplies during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1894, as follows: Stationery, seed-peck- 
ets, Waste-paper, fuel, ice, paints, oils, glass, lnniber, 
plumbers’ material, forage, flower po's, car seals, card- 
tags, hog-rings, cleaning carpets, washing towels, flags, 


AGRI- 


| telegraph supplies, packing boxes, and miscellanéous 


|} any orall bids and to waive defects in same 


| 





supp 
ravely. 


ies. Bids will be considered on each item sepa 
The Department reserves the right to refect 

Sched- 
ules will be furnished on application, and persons ap- 
plying should specify the class of articles upon whith 
they cesire to submit bids. Bids must be in duplidate, 
on blanks furnished by the Department, and addressed 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. Proposals intended 
for the Weather Bureau should be so indicated on the 
envelope. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary. 
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Written for The Farmhouse. 
Spring. 
BY E. R. MORSE, ALEXANDRIA, 8. D. 


O, gentle Spring, thou has: re turned once more; 
The Winter's past, his /ismal reign is o’er: 

And thou hast come with song, and light, and 
flow'rs, 
With sunshine, 

show'rs. 
The cushing founts, unfettered now and free, 
Are leaping forth in oll their merry glee. 

The brooks again with al! their pleasing tales 
Go tattling on through newly-flower'd vales. 
The grass springs forth all bright and green 


soft blue sky, refreshing 


again, 
All bevutiful from velley, hill, and plain, 
A cerpet soft for mortal feet is spread ; 
All decked with gems, in colors bright array'd, 
The dandelion now rears its head of gold, 
And violets, meek, their tiny leaves uufoid, | 
Welcome, sweet Spring, in ull thy youthful 
blox« ™m : 
Thrice welcome, thou, in Nature's happy home, 


: About Women. 


| else have a bare room. 
| housewile’s friend. 





NECKLACE, earrings and brooch 
belonging to Mary, Queen of Scots, | 
were offered as a purchase to Queen 
Victoria, but her Majesty declined to 
buy them because she did not admire 
their luckless possessor. 
* a * 
OUTHERN WOMEN, the most 
feminine of all women, are getting as 
wide awake as the rest of the woman 
world. ‘Twenty of Atlanta’s leading 
women have united to push the suffrage 
question, and prepare for the next con- | 
vention, which meets in their city next 
year. It said that the Atlanta 
preachers have taken a decided stand | 
against such a movement. 


ae 


NE OF THE WOMEN who addressed | 
the Ohio Legislature on woman’s | 

suffrage said she divided men into four | 
classes. Those who do not know, and 
do not know that they do not know; 
these are fools—leave them. 

Those* who do not know and know 
they do not know; these are children— | 
teach them. 

Those who know and do not know 
they know; these are asleep—arouse 
them. 

Those who know and know they know ; 
these are wise men—follow them.” It 
is a wise man who knows which class he 
belongs to. 


is 





x * x 


T IS not generally known that “Grace 

Greenwood” is at present living | 
quietly in Washington. Now-a-days she 
is little heard of, though she did appear | 
on the platform at the late Woman’s | 
Convention, and was most warmly ap- | 
plauded. Mrs. Sara Lippincott is her 
real name. She was a pioneer in the | 
field of children’s magazines, for it was 
she who first started “The Little Pilgrim” 
in Philadelphia, in the days before the 
war. Dear Louise Alcott made her first 
appearance in the “ Little Pilgrim.” 
Longfellow wrote “The Rope Walk” | 
for it, and that gem of boyhood in the | 
country, “The Barefoot Boy,” was one 
ot Whittier’s contributions toit. Bayard | 
Taylor and Gail Hamilton wrote for it. 
Its fame traveled to England, where it 
had quite a circulation, and even Dickens 
contributed to it. Up to that time no | 
one had thought that the best talent | 
should be wasted, as it was then con- 
sidered, on children’s literature, but Grace 
Greenwood thought differently, and the , 
dear old lady still adheres to the idea 
that nothing is too good for the little 
folks. 











As She Was and Is. 


“Look on this picture, then on that.” 
Shak. Hamlet, 


Grenaille, who wrote way back in the 
16th century, gave his idea of what | 
constituted real beauty ina woman. He 
drew his picture on physical lines alone. | 
She must have “a smooth, serene brow, 
uniformly arched temples, narrow eye- 
brows, small white hands, and a super- 
ficial education. O! what a die-away, 
fragile thing she was; flower like, with 
an abnormal delicacy, and swooning five | 
times a day. Such a creature of senti- 
ment would have a hard time making 
her way in this age, and she would stand 
a poor chance in competition with the 
19th century woman, who is built on 
broad lines, She is robust, and stands 
firmly, with an intellect which balances 
her emotional side. When she steps 
forth in her strength, to work in the 
world she meets man on his own plane, 
and she is more beautiful and nubler 
than the maids and matrons of ancient 
times, for hers is the real beauty which 
comes from within. 


"= 


A Pretty Corner. 


A great deal of comfort can be gotten 
out of just a corner of the porch if a 
little care and taste is expended in fitting 
it up. First train vines into a network 
to shut it in. Of course, a hammock is 
the main feature of the “corner,” and 
have plenty of little pillows in chintz 
covers. A rug or two might be spared 
from the house, and these will save skirts 
from being soiled. If # dainty tea table 
be added, you have a pleasanter place to 
entertain afternoon visitors in warm 
weather than any number of “best” 
rooms could possibly be. Japanese 
lauterns are very cheap and need only a 








| to see more letters from 





candle inside. They are beautifully 
effective lighted at night, even if they do 
draw millers, knats, and “ critters,” 


CHEAP DECORATIONS. 


How to Brighten a Plain Room. 


EpiTor 
Spring cleaning is at hand once more. The 
housewile, after a room is thoroughly cleancd, 
paint and paper all fresh, the carpet bright 
once again, looks rerretfully at the little 
adornments of the room, she consigns 
them to the ash barrel, or still worse is obliged 
to restore them to their former positions or 
Tissue paper is the 
True it is that the deeo- 
rations are not lasting, but they are inex- 
pensive, and give a cosy look to the plainest 
room, The toilet table may be covered with 
a sheet of erape paper with crimped edges, and 
if adash of gold be applied here and there, 
you have given the table the most inviting ap- 
pearance possible. This paper will make the 
plainest bureau a thing of beauty. The bare 
mantel that has always been a bit of an ‘‘eve- 
sore,’? deftly draped with this simple material 
may become the most beautiful spot in the 
room. Even curtain lambrequins may be 
managed from them and will repay the time 
aud money involved. 


A Japanese napkin, or rather two, placed | 


together with a sheet of scented wadding be- 
tween the edges scalloped and finished with 
tinsel, folded either square or oblong, will 
make a dainty handkerchief or glove sachet. 
Of course, « bright bow of ribbon will add to 
the beauty of the sachet, or improve the 
general etfect of the room decoration. Paper 


( 

until soiled, and will prove exceedingly use/ul 
asa fly trap. Paper dolls dressed as dancing 
girls make excellent lamp shades, as do also 
the paper butterflies. A quaint sachet, 
which may be used fora pincushion as well, is 
formed from a pretty Japanese napkin. 
Smooth it out flat and in the center place a 
large piece of scented cotion wool. Gather 
the napkin up closely all around it, and tie in 
place with nursery ribbon, finishing with a 
pretty bow. Place a painted Japanese doll 
(seated) where the ends are gathered up in 


such a manner that they may be put around | 


her to form a gown, and in her hand place a 
tiny Japanese umbrella. The Japanese tire 
screens sold in the stores tor about 25 cents 
each, are just the thing to fill in under the 
sitting-room or dining-room mantel. All 
paper flowers are not hideous, and, daintily 
made, brighten up many a dull 
Crimped tissue paper is very pretty on the 
cakeplate or around the dish of salted almonds; 


AMERICAN FARMER: The time of 


laisies placed in a pink rose bowl are pretty | 
1 


corner, , 


in fact, begin to use it, and you will wonder | 
if you could possibly do without it.—INkEz | 


REDDING. 


> — —— 
Education of Farmers’ Daughters. 


Miss Clara McCullough read the fol- 
lowing paper at the Green County 
(Iowa) Farmers’ Institute, held at 
Paton, Iowa: 

This is an important subject, and I think 
should receive more attention than any ot! or. 


It is my opinion that farmers’ daughters 


| shonld be as highly educated as those living 


in the city 
opportunity 
farmers are : 


have “ood an 
education, {or 


rhey do not 
to yet 


as 


an 


most | 
ot able to send their daughters | 


toa high scheol aud pay their tuition and | 


board; so to save this extra cxpense, I think 
they shonld have a graded school in the cen- 
ter of every Township. 

This would enable us to have better teach- 
ers. The best teachers are always reserved 
for the high schools in the cities, and the 
poorer class oi teachers are sent out in the 
country to educate the farmers’ daughters. 
Is it any wonder, then, that their education 
is not up to the standard? and that they are 


| looked down upon by those who have the 


advantages of high schools? We consider 
ourselves their equal in every respect. Only 
give us the same privileges that they have; 
that is all we ask. Farm lite is net degrad- 


)one teaspoonful sali, one 


ing, for some of our noblest and best women | 


have been raised on the farm. What we 
want is to have the graced schools near our 
homes, so the farmers’ daughters can attend 
and still be at home to assist in farm duties. 

Some think they need no education to make 
garden, milk the cows, and such things that 
are to be done on the farm. But as lama 
farmer’s daughter myself, and know some- 
thing about farm life, 1 know they need as 
good an education, if not better, than those 
living in the city. 


Then, if at any time we | 


should wish to leave the farm to take up some | 


other vocation, our education would be of 
good advantage to us. Education once ac- 


| quired becomes a part of ourselves—some- 


thing we can never lose and which will in 
itself prove a fortune to us. 


An Umbrella Stand. 


Homemade articles are not always satis- 
factory, but you can make an umbrella stand 
a which will be per- 
fectly so. Use a piece 
of common pipe tiling 
the length, or rather 
the hight, you wish 
the stand. Set it 
squarely in the mid- 
dle of a common 
earthen dish and fas- 
ten with good cement. 
It may take two or 
three days to dry. 
Paint this according 
to your taste. Shaded 
blue is very pretty and 
so is brown. If you have the knack paint a 
few big ‘‘ Brown-eyed-Susans’’ on a shaded 
brown background, or roses on blue. A little 
gilt might be worked in to advantage. 








SS 
A Neighbor of Henry's Wife. 


Epiror FARMHOUSE: I have been a silent 
but appreciative reader of your valuable 
paper for over a year, and always look for the 
next number with longing. I think it is just 
the paper for farmers’ wives, and would like 
our sister house- 
keepers. I live in northwestern Kansas, I 
would like to shake hands with ‘‘Henry’s 
Wite.”’ We don’t live far apart. 

To all of the sisters who will send me 10 
cents in silver to pay postage and packing, I 
will send a root of the sensitive rose, or the 
round ‘‘curious cactus.’’ The rose is lovely; 
it grows on a vine with feathery, green foliage 
and little pink roses about every three inches. 
‘Touch a leat and instantly it will close up 
tight.—Mus. W. F. BATEMAN, Decatur, 
Kan. 


FASHION’S FANGIES. 


A modified Eton jacket, with a ruffle 


at the lower edge, is a new caprice. 


straight skirts, trimmed with braid or 
rows of narrow ribbon. The waists have 


ruffle in basque-skirt fashion set on at the 
waist line. 

The crowns of most hats are extremely 
low. Exception to this, however, is 
found in the sailor hat, which has a 
crown so high and straight that it sug- 


unbecoming. 
— _° 
For Afternoon. 
The cut shows a neat plan for one’s 
best wool gown. It is combined with 











silk which can be plain or figured, ae- 
|eording to the taste of the wearer. 
| Some of us may have an old black silk, 
which contains enough good silk for 
sleeves and flounce, and, which, with a 
| pretty shade of tan wool, would be a 








stylish and serviceable gown. The vest 
and collar ean be detachable, and for 
extra occasions mizht be substituted with 
another of some delicate shade of crape 
or China silk. 


i pe alia, 
EXCHANGE. 

Mrs. Maggie Anderson, Viola Center, 
Iowa, has :ome millinery goods bought 
last year, also choice pieces for silk 
erazy patch work, to exchange for choice 
flower seeds, bulbs, plants, hardy roses, 
flowering shrubs, vines, mocking bird, 
red bird, vellow canary, good books, or 
magazines. Write first. 

Mrs. Addie Stockwell, Dixon, U!., has 
a whole set of patterns of ciothes for 
the baby, cut after the simplest plan, for 
a few light colored silk patches or a root 
of carnation pinks. 


For the Home Table. 

BREAKFAST GEMS. 

Two cups graham flour, two teasnoon- 
fuls baking powder, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful sugar. Add cold water enough 
to make a stiff batter. Bake in hot gem 
irons, 

ESCALLOPED POTATOES, 
Fight or ten large 


potatoes ; pare, 
wash, and chop fine. 


Put them in a 

pudding pan and cover with sweet cream 

or milk, and seasoning. Put in a small 

lump of butter. Bake and serve hot. 
TOMATO SOUP. 


One quart can tomatoes, two table- 
spoonfuls flour, one tablespoontul butter, 
teaspouiiul 
suvar. Put on the tomatoes, with one 
pint water, and let come to a boil; mix 
in the other ingredients with pepper and 
let boil 15 minutes. 


HOMINY CROQUETTES. 

Mix two cups of cold boiled hominy 
with one tablespoonful of hot- milk, the 
beaten yolks of two ezgs, one teaspoonful 
of sugar; mix well, that there may be no 


lumps of hominy left, and stand away to | 


cool. Make into round croquettes, roll 
in egg and bread crumbs and fry it in 
smoking hot fat. 


MOCK CHERRY PIE. 


One cup cranberries, three-quarter 
cup raisins, one cup sugar, one-half cup 
boiling water. Seed and chop the rai- 
sins, and chop the cranberries. Bake 
with two crusts. If boiling water is 


poured on raisins, the stones will come | 


out readily. If pie juice boils over in 


the oven, a small piece of bread keeps | 


the burnt smell from other articles bak- 
ing at the same time. 


To Make Furniture Polish. 
Shave very fine three ounces of white 


let it stand for 24 hours, then cut into 
shavings half an ounce of hard soap and 
boil it in a gill of water, and add thereto 
the wax and turpentine. If the furniture 
is very dirty let it be cleaned with a 
little paraffine before applying the polish, 
as this will materially lighten the labor. 
Or, take of linseed oil one gill and a 
half; turpentine, one gill; ground loaf 
sugar, one teaspoonful. Shake well to- 
gether, rub it on the furniture with a 
piece of flannel, and polish with a soft 
cloth. 





To Brighten Oilcloth. 


Oilcloth may be improved in appear- 
ance by rubbing it with a mixture of a 
half ounce of beeswax in a saucerful 
of turpentine. Set this in a warm place 
until they can be thoroughly mixed. 
Apply with a flannel cloth, and then rub 
with a dry flannel. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES, 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irregularities, 
finally found asafe and simple home treatment that 
completely cured her without the ald of medical ai- 
tendance, She will send it free with full instructions 
how to use It to any suffering woman who wil! send her 
name and address to Mrs. D, L. Orme, South Bend, Ind, 


Wuea writing mention this paper. 





' with a cloth or sponge that has been dipped in 





| 


yokes, full leg-o’-mutton sleeves and a | much work they have to do. I have also 


WOMAN’S WISDOM. 
Farm Life the Best. 


EpItoR FARMHOUSE: In reading over the 





Girls of 8 to 14 wear dresses with | Columns devoted to women in TH AMERICAN 


FARMER, I find that farmers’ wives, as a rule, 
are prone to be discontented with their lot. I 
have been a farmer’s wife, and know how 


been, and am yet, a city carpenter’s wife, 
and must say that my experiences on the farm 
were far more pleasant than those after we 
left it. When on the farm, if there were 
dresses or shoes to buy, I could send a basket 
of eggs or a pail of butter to town and get 
them. Now, it is ‘ Well, wait until I get 


; . | this contract done, and see how I come out.” 
gests a man’s hat, and is very ugly and | 


So you see the uncertainty of it, as carpenters 
don’t always come ont first class, 

We working people don’t get the luxuries of 
this life unless we work for them, and I think 
furmers are the best paid and most independ- 
ent people we have. They do not have to 
eat old and wilted vegetables, but have them 
fresh and crisp from the garden, which is 
very difficult to obtain in the larger cities. 
Milk that is thin and blue, and butter that is 

» so strong it can almost walk, they never have, 
ani when they kill a Spring chicken they 
don’t have to boil it all day befure they can 
stick a fork in it. 

I believe one don’t know what they enjoy 
until they are deprived of it. Just change 
places with some woman with a large family 
of children, with no income but the hushand’s 
daily labor, and no steady employment, rent 
to pay, grocery and butcher bills to meet, coal 
to buy, and sundry other expenses, to say 
nothing of where clothing is to come from, and 
I think there would be more contented farm- 
ers’ wives; in fact, | think there would hardly 
be a complaining one. 

In almost all homes the labor-saving inven- 
tions are found. and there are numerous ones 
that are almost indispensable to the ever- 
busy wife—the sewing machine, washer and 
wrinver, patent churn, dish washer, carpet 
Painted kitchen floors are very 
essential to lighten labor. The old adage that 
says if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth 


sweeper, 


minds with, but there are many ways to vary 
from it and be better off. 1 can sleep as 
soundly on a well-washed sheet if folded and 
pressed as on one that has been ironed ail 
over, and save much time in ironing. If in 
looking over our work we would try, we 
could save many steps and much time which 
we could protitably employ in rest and recre- 
ation, which wonld much better for our 
families, as well as ourselves; for how can a 


he 


which no ene wants around, With best 





| plaster of 


wishes for the suecess of the colamns devoted 
to Woman’s Wisdom, I will close.—Mrs. 
ETHLEEN. 


Useful Facts for House Cleaning Time. 


EpiroR FARMHOUSE: That putty on old 
window trames can be easily removed by 
passing a red hot poker slowly over it. 

By using vinegar instead of water in mixing 
paris fill cracks in plastering, 


to 


| will prevent its hardening for 20 to 30 minutes 


| soap in the bottom of the scrubbing pail, the 


| pretty for the piano is a music holder. 


é ’ : ‘ —_ >» re left un- 
wax and add to it a gill of turpentine; | bon, and ravel the ends that we 


atid it tat tak tlle acticnes alls tail 


Whereas if water is used it hardens almost 
immediately, often you can use it. 
Press it inte the cracks and smooth nicely 
Wilh & Case htile, 

Whiting mixed with kerosene will clean 
nickel plate trimmjngs. © ~ 

If your cellar is damp, set a few plates of 
charcoal around on the tlooy, or better still, a 
! If it. contains food the 


belore 


little chloride of lime. 
former is preferable, as it is claimed that if a 


basketiul of charcoal is placed ina milk cellar | 


it will keep the milk trem becoming tainted, 
and also various kinds of tood, 


A heavy chalk mark made a finger’s dis- | 


box and all around it 
will snrely prevent ants‘troubling it, if there 
is no space left uncoveregl. 

Wire nails dipped in oil can be driven into 
hard wood witout bending. 

Hot vinegar will remove paint from window 
glass. 

When ceilings are blackened by smoke front 
a lamp, they can be easily cleaned by washing 


tance from the sugar 


water and soda. 
Two ounces of sulphuric acid to a gill of 


water poured on a tloor where ink has been | 


spilled will remove the stain. First wash 
the ink up with soap and clear water. A 
second application may be needed, possibly. 
Phis does not apply to indelible inks. 

in making soup, do not salt until after the 
scum rises, 

A little sugar will revive a dying fire quite 
as well as cual oil, and is perfectly safe in 
using. 

\ thin coating of three parts lard (melted) 
with one part rosin applied to grates and 
stoves will prevent their rusting in Summer 
time. 

Sott cloths make the best dusters. In 
any piece of furniture, begin at the 
top and dust down. Many people seem to 
have no idea what dusting is intended to 
xuecomplish, and instead of wiping off and 
removing the dust, it is simply flirted off into 
the air and soon settles upon the same articles 
again. If carefully taken off with a cloth, 
the dust can be shaken off out of the window. 
it is far easier to cover up nice furniture 
while sweeping than to cléan the dust out of 
it, besides leaving the furniture looking far 
better in the long run. The thorongh house- 
keeper who does her own work will appreci- 
ate the blessing of plainness in decoration 
while dusting. 

To scatter the Philadelphia brick over the 
scouring board onto the floor, to leave the 


dusting 


sapolio in the basin of water, and to spatter 
the black lead or stove polish on the floor, are 
wasteful, slatternly habits. —-SUMNER’s WIFE. 
- —~o—- ———— —— = 
For the Piano. 
FARMHOUSE: Something very 
Mine 
is made of light-brown linen, but almost.any- 
thing could be used. Take a strip 15 inches 
long and two and a half wide; leave about 
two inches at each end to be raveled. Make 


EpItTor 











a seam of the two edges, then tie up one end 
and insert clean sand in the other until it is 
full. Then tie both ends: with narrow rib- 


sewed. Mark with ink a staff of music, and 
above the name of some song. These are 
used to hold sheet music open.—Mks. W1L- 
LIAM Mort, East Homer, N. Y. 


An Interesting Letier from Kansas. 

Eprrok FARMHOUSE:, Wil}, you please tell 
Mrs. C. R. Waters that t secnpd her motion ? 
Her article brought tears of gladness to my 
eves. Not that I have @ personal interest in 
the matter, more than that I wish to learn all 
Ican. But it grieves me to think of the 
heathenish thraldom of caste under which 
our American girls are bound. I don’t blame 
the girls, I don’t blame the mothers; I think 
the greater blame rests on. the mothers and 
daughters who have a happy home of their 
own, and have just enough and not too much 
work—so that they are independent. If they 
would treat the really good, bright, helpful 

irl who is doing Mrs. Blank’s housework 

just as they would like to be treated were 
they in a like situation, that’s where the 
‘shoe pinches’; we all know it, and the 
women are ‘‘quite a little’? the most to 
blame. . 

Mrs. Waters, please tell us from time to 
time through the columns of the Farmhouse 
items of wisdom taught in the agricultural 
colleges; for thousands of would-be house- 
keepers will pass off the ~—- ere these colleges 
come within the reach of all. 

As for ‘‘presuming on the good nature of 
the publishers,’ that need not be. = 
would not be publishers of so good a paper, if 


doing well is a good plan to instruct young | 


tired, nervous person be anything but cross, 


Don’t you think, Mrs. Waters, that we 
wouldall like the paper better if it were folded 
80 as to measure not more than 11 x 16 inches, 
so that we could bind the papers into a book 
that we could easily refer to when we wish 
to find an article? And, then, we would want 
about hew many leaves in each number? 
Cost something! Yes, but let’s make them a 
‘donation party.’ New subscribes? yes, I 
know that is what they would prefer; but 
those will come in due time; let’s make the 
rally first, then it will be easier to capture the 
subscribers.—Mnrs. M. M. WARD, Kansas. 


HOUSEHOLD UTS. 


How to Keep Out of Them—Rise Above 
Drudgery. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: A rut is an easy 
thing to get in, and a hard thing to get out of. 
It is so easy to jog along in the well worn 
grooves, and so hard, almost impossible, to gain 
the smooth track above. 

Most people travel in rats, Itis more com- 
fortable for their minds as well as their 
wagons, 








been long in the service, are always in ruts. 
The work itself invites that mode of procedure. 
The same round of sweeping, dishwashing, 
cooking, scrubbing, day afterday. 1 watched 
a busy housekeeper at her morning tasks; 
back and forth, in and out, round and round 
she sped. Four times she brought water from 
the well, eight times she trotted up and down 
the cellar stairs. I undertook to count the 


table to sink, woodshed to parlor, but only 
reached 420, then gave it up in despair. 
any wonder that there are household ruts, and 
that housekeepers fall into them and stay 
there ? 

But it is not well for body or mind. Not 
for the body, because things done in the old 
way are often done in the hardest way. I 
have known women who refused that labor- 
saving invention, the creamery, because they 
didn’t ‘* believe butter would taste good made 
that way’’; who wouldn’t have a washing 
machine in the house, because it didn’t 
| seem as tho’ clothes could be clean unless 
| rubbed with one’s hands.’’ They seem to 
imagine that their souls will rest better in 
Hleaven if they wear out their bodies here 
doing housework in the good old ways 

Nothing, however, is more disastrous than 
to allow one’s brain to run its thoughts only 
in certain grooves. ‘' As a man thinks, so he 
is.’’ That means a woman, too, The very 
monotony of housework leaves a woman’s 
mind free to dwell on other things. We are 
not obliged to think only of the dishes while 
washing them. 

A woman once made a speech that was 
lauded by many. She was known to be a 
busy housewiie, and the query rose how she 
| found time to write sucha lecture. ‘‘ I wrote 
| it with both hands in the dishpan,’’ she 
| answered. She was a woman who didn’t 
| watch her neighbors or read paper-covered 
novels. 

There are women who can talk only about 
the shortcomings of their hired girls. Start 
| the conversation at what point you will, they 
| will soon veer it round into telling how ex- 
travagant Maggie is, and what outlandish 
things Bridget will do. ‘These women are in 
ruts. If they would only get out of them, 
what a relief’ it would he to all who are 
obliged to listen to their tales of persecution. 

It requires strict watch to keep out of the 





household drudge. Woman was intended to 
| be more than a machine. She has a soul. 
| The work table can be moved before a 
window, so, while hands are busy, the eyes 
| can look out on trees and hills and sky, and 
see ‘‘through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Did you ever think how much soul’s food 
there is in a patch of sky? Then try it. Let 
your hands knead the bread, wash the dishes 
or pare the potatoes, but rest your eyes on 
that bit of azure up there. How peaceful, 
serene it Note that cloud floating across 
it. See its silver lining and ragged hollows. 
Yet that is but one phase of the beauty that 
the Father has thrown about His children to 
lead them heavenward. But too often we 
turn our backs on the signs of His love and 
bend over the hot stove or ply the needle in 
breathless hasie and do not heed them. Once 
again, beware of ruts!—LurE KEANE. 


is! 








[Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—Eb.] 


A SACQUE FOR THE BABY. 


Make a chain of 90 stitches; put needle 
through the last chain and then through the 
next, still retaining the loops on the needle 
until there are six, then draw the thread 
through all of these then through the loop once; 
this makes the first star. To make the second 
keep the loop that ison the needle; draw a 
second one through the hole formed by knit- 
ting of the six stitches together, take up two | 
more loops from the back, and two more from 
the next two chains, draw the thread through 
all these and then make another star same as 
before; in the first row there should be 45 stars; 
brake off the thread at the end of each row 
and begin again. 

Second row—Make 10 stars and widen one, 
make one, widen one, make 11 stars and widen 
one, make one, widen one, make 11 stars, 
widen one, make one, widen one, make 10 
stars, this completes the row; always keep 10 
stars on each front; widen every time across 
the shoulders, having one plain star between 
the widenings; the tirst three plain the next 
time, and five the next time and so on, until 14 
rows have been made in the middle of the 
back. It is only widened every other row; 
always keeping one plain star in the middle 
of the back and widening on each side of it. 

On the 15th row you make 10 stars and 
pass by all the uncrossed stars to the back. 
Across the back pass by all the widings on 
the other shoulder to the front stars. Make 
12 rows of stars. These are open work. 
Border of 1 dé in each star with 1 ch between 
each de, then two more of stars. Make the 
open work down, border down the fronts and 
across the bottom, then make a row of shells 
on top of this containing 8 de for each shell 
and fasten down by a short single crochet be- 
tween the shells. For the second row around, 
take up one loop from the top of the first 
shells and one from each of the other 3 de 
of the shells, one from each of the first four 
of the next shell; work these eight loops off 
together, then 3 ch, and fasten by a slip stitch 
into stars round the armhole, then open 
second row and finish like the bottom; run 
ribbon in the open work. Tie those that are 
run through the sleeves in a little bow. Use 
knitting silk. It requires two ounces of silk 
and three yards of ribbon.—Mrs. E. M. 
LINSCOTT. 


TRY THIS RUG, 


Eprror FARMHOUSE: A pretty rug can be 
made by cutting rags into inch-wide strips, 
gathering through the center with strong 
thread, pushing apon the rags till thread is 
full, then tic on another thread and gathering 
on more rags: when enough are gathered wind 
in balls, and have woven like a carpet. A 
rug alike on both sides, soft, fluffy, durable, 
and pretty is the result.—Mns. C. A. FERGU- 
son, Grand Lodge, Mich, 


CROCHETED RINGS. 


Epiror FARMHOUSE: I wonder how many 
know what pretty things can be made of 
brass rings crotcheted over with embroidery 
silk. Picture frames are tastefal with ribbon 


LADIES’ 


Nos. 1 and 2. 


We will send, postpaid, one pair nickel 
plated Ladies’ Scissors, five and one-half 
inches long, and one pair Buttonhole Scissors, 
four and one-half inches long, with brass cen- 


te 


SCISSORS. 


Nos. 3 and 4. 


usaclubof 4 new subscribers at 


each, 


For $1.00 we will send to any su bacrit 


50 cents 


Housekeepers, especially those who have | 


steps taken in passing from stove to pantry, | 


Is it | 


ter screw 
finished and fully warranted, for . 





| 








will not miss it by —— at once for one of them. 
The blade is made of 








TH 


gage, both of best solid steel, high! 
s1 06 


Or we will send one pair cach of No, 1 and 
No. 2 free as a premium to anyone sending 


THE AMERICAN 


This iiitle article is something that will come in handy most every day. Anyone who suller 


FRIEND OF THE coo 


° . er, 
by registered mail, two pairs o ume. ies, 
ported stock, solid steel, hiv)! hed iol 
nickel plated. These sciss > éf tenelens 
four and a half inches and six inches, and aps 
only sold together. ' 
Or we will send one pair each of No. 3 and 


No. 4 free ae a premium to aiyone soading 
us a club of @ new subscribers at 50 cents 
each. 


FARMER, Washington, pb. ©, 





IMPROVED CORN KNIFE. 


A USEFUL ARTICLE. 








vith corns 


I ne steel and the handle of hard wood, 
We will send one of these knives free to anyone sending us a club of two yearly eubseriptions at 60 ce, 
IIe ttesinchedinsteiabaiittiniastanancbidtald: vecilididhinnduaddaapeeiepbianiat conden uiecsstovsnetesnes 
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K. 








for boiling water. 


> % at See 
See ved bent y 


Only $2.00, or Sent Free for a Club of 
Seven Subscribers. 
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Patented June 2, 1801, 


This Self-Baster consists of two pans, one resting within the other, leaving space between 


The upper pan, whereon the meat is placed, is provided with a series of ridges, «so a row 
| of holes around the sides, from which the escaping steam comes in contact*with the cont: 
of the pan. The ridges are for the purpose of clevating the meat from the bottom of the ; 


} 


on the top. 


and allowing the hot air to pass beneath it, thoroughly browning it on the bottom « 
By this arrangement there is no necessity tor turning meat; in fact, alter placi 
it in the oven, it will require no attention whatever. 


t 
well us 


a 


The steam does the basting, rendering the meat tender, juicy, and superior in flayor to 


that attained by any other pan. 


meat in upper pan and place in oven. 


Directions For Use.—VPour in from two to three quarts of boiling water in uid 


, 


We will send one of these Self-Basting pans, either 10 x 15 inches or 11 x 17 


| gether with the following usetul kitchen utensils, for. . SS ae 
| One 12-inch Solid Steel Tin Plated Meat Fork. One 12-inch Heavy Steel Tin |! 
Three Tublespoons, Silver Steel, tin plated. | 

ruts, and a strong pull to get out once in. | tin plated. One Steel Paring Knife, finely tempered. 
Above all, don’t let’s get into the rat of a | Butcher Knife, 6-inch blade, Cocobolo handle, wide bolster, highly finished. Subs 
pays expressage, whether bought or sent as a premium. 


Basting Spoon. 


, $2.00 


Six Teaspoons, § Ste 
One High Grade Can Opener. ( 


Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Washington, D. C. 





| ners that simply hold the photo in place, or 
| others put straight around 


the cabinet or 
grouped in any shape, as the fancy of the 
maker may dictate. —JENNIE. 

cab masa 


Helpful Thoughts. 


Tell the children ‘‘ goodnight ’’ stories. To 
some little ones this is the greatest pleasure 
of the whole day. But tales of ghosts, war, 


| and bloodshed should be avoided, for they 


produce a mental excitement that cannot but 
be harmful, especially*to nervous children. 
Don’t permit children to drink tea and 
coffee. It does not add to their happiness 
one bit; on the contrary, it is positively hurt- 
ful; for it has been settled on good authority 
that unless carefully made, which they seldom 
are, tea and coffee are hurtful to adults. 
Sensible people will agree with Swift’s idea 
of a good dinner, but unfortunately there are 
others who think otherwise. Here it is: 
“Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time.” 


If you have company to dinner, try to re- | 


member that you are a woman of sense, and 
don’t attempt what is beyond you, for it will 
iead to no end of dilemmas, and your peace of 
mind will sooner or later be lost. 
guest has been used to more elaborate modes 
and manners than yourself, do not try to 
supply them for her, but have everything in 
the simple home way, and let the table linen 
be spotless. 

This excellent recipe for bad bread may 
benefit some who prefer good. To insure bad 
bread is to buy poor and cheap flour, use 
sour yeast, mix the dough tgo thin, set it 
where it will be too cold, let it half raise, 
bake in a slow oven where it will run over 
before it begins to cook, and then rush the fire 
at the end so as to burn the mass, 


> 
- — 


Household Hints. 


The white of an egg will relieve a 
burn almost instantly. 





A bread box is made from a 40-pound 
starch box. Hinge the lid and paint 
to suit one’s taste. 


Have a box over the work table fitted 
with shelves, in which to keepsalt, pepper, 
soda, baking powder, etc. 


A little strained coffee added to the 
starch for taces will give them the cream 
tint which so many new laces have. 


A little turpentine added to the brick 
or sand with which steel knives and forks 
are cleaned, saves labor and gives a fine 
polish. 

Add a téaspoonful of ammonia to one 
quart of warm water with which you 
water your plants, and see how they will 
thank you by their growth and the 
brighter color of the blossoms. 


A washing fluid that will not injure 
clothes is made of one can Babbitt’s 
potash, one ounce muriate ammonia, one 
ounce salts tartar, two quarts hot water, 
two quarts cold water. Mix in earthen 
or brass. When cold bottle and cork 
tightly. For common sized boiler of 
clothes fill half full of cold water, put 
in one-half cup of the fluid and a very 
little hard soap. Put in the clothes and 
letthem come to a boil, and boil about five 
minutes. ‘lake out, rub, and rinse. They 
will not need hardly any rubbing, and 
if they are lifted and stirred often when 
coming to a boil will be of great help. 


> 





John H. Fleming, Tullahoma, Coffee 
Co., Tenn., will exchange a fine improved 
farm for a farm farther north. 








they had not discernment to descry useful 
allies, 












) backs and the rings grouped across the cor- 
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AN INGENIOUS PUMP. 


How a Dog Works a 10-foot Wheel 

Manuel E. De Costa, who resides six 
miles south of Sacramento, Cal.,on the 
Riverside road, has built an ingenious 
machine for irrigating his flower garden 
and his orange and lemon trees. It con- 
sists of a wooden wheel 10 feet in di- 
ameter and with a rim or tire about two 
feet wide. A dog is placed inside the 
wheel, which is turned by his weight as 
he gallops in treadmill fashion. ‘The 
revolution of the axle turns a crank which 
operates the handle of a pump set in a 
dug well. After half an hour’s exercis 
the dog is taken out and a fresh dog put 
in for another half hour. 

The dogs seem to enjoy the work, for 
they bark and wag their tails when they 
are brought to the wheel. They know 
that it means something gcod to eat at 
the end of the half hour’s work. 


THE GEM FREEZER. 


After spending much time in the examination 
different freezers on the market, the conclusi 
been reached that 





Gem” will best m: 
the requircments « 
SUBSCRIBERS 

the simplest, mn 
most con.cnient 
Salis aclor 

use. The 4 ar 
the best Vir ia 
cedar, boun: tl 





late, inside parts coated with pure block tin, ¢ sid 
ron-work thickly and smoothly galvanize It is 





econowical in the quautity of ice required, and vill be 
furnished in the follow ing sizes . 
art 81.56 6 Quarts 83.15 
1.80 8 ’ cece 4.00 
20 6 5.25 
2.50 4 “ 6.50 
A book with full directions and rec r m ik 
all kinds of ice-cream, water-ices, f ‘ fru ‘ 
will be sent with each freezer. Subscribers Wil! } 


the freight or express charges. 


HANDY BOX NO. 7. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER has had a new })# 
age of medicines put up for its subseril 
which beats anything in that line ever oile: 
before. This box embraces the most des! 
medicines for general use, and can be us 
anyone with common sense, as each remed 
coutuined in a box with explicit direeticus 
thereon, the whole being inclosed in one large 
box. It contains the following: 


100 Liver Pills, which act on that organ. 
100 [ron Tonic Pil!s, to restore color t 
eheeks and lips. 
100 Anti-constipation Pills, 
move the bowels. 
50 Dyspeptic Tablets, for indigestion 
25 Headache Pills, which cure an ordi- 
nary headache. 
100 Quinine Pills, 2 grain, for malaria, 
colds, ete. 


The price of above box is $1. In ordering 
please specify that Handy Box No. 7 is de 

Persons wishing ouly one of the aboy. ' 
dies can have for $1 a box containing an) ve 
of the following: 


300 Liver Pills. 

300 Lron Tonic Pills. 

300 Anti-constipation Pills. 
250 Dyspeptic Tablets, 
100 Headache Pills. 


Or 400 Quinine Pills, 2 grs.. *!- 


This Quinine is the very best that is ' 
factured, and will often cure when int 
Quinine has failed. 


J 4 

Coughs—Catarrh—Sore 1 hroat. 

One of the best cough mixtures is now pul p 
in tablet form. 250 of these tablets for >! 

Those suffering from Catarrh ar 
Hevod and often pe: imanently cured 
ing the nasal passages with water in wil 
of the “Standard Catarrh Tablets ha 
dissolved. Used in the same way, if ist 
remedy for Sore Throat, Complet dit m 
on euch box. Price per box of 5) t)' 
cents. a 

All postage on medicines is pai’ ») 
AMEKICAN FARMER. 


- THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, 0. ©- 
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11! ELAD loved him long, and now | 


was no longer young. 
But she earried with her the 
nnial spring which abides in 


hearts of all virgins. 


i 


yr was as the ripple in the brook. | ° zs X 
| period and that mode of life, saw in the 


It passed and left no trace on her heart. 


che till wore her hair in little curls, as | 
‘ashion decades back. The eurls 

ner, but the light-brown hair 

ed so gradually, she did not | 

She believed that a woman 


won: that an unsought glance 

bh at true maidenhood, and while 
om was on her delicate cheek she 
en so shy with these same fleeting 
at she had repelled many a 


he was 50, with a heart. still 
and a mind slightly inclined 
entaiize. 


1 a serap book, whose sacred 
visited only by her gentle 
ich she had copied, in a faint 
ned hand, lines of her own com- 
\n “Ode to November,” “A 
Love a “Sonnet to a 
Rose,” and verses appropriate 


song, 


the smallest house in the 
cleanest, and in Summer 
lf in trailing vines and 
“OTD B. 
x slatted sunbonnet, in 
| ince could be faintly 
moon 


id. she loved him, and 
re of him ? 

t have been to you a com- | 

a retiring dispo- 

sr you would not have | 

had been unfortunate in some 

r t have been added. In youth 

| to the bedside of a fond, 

valid mother, who beseeched 

in her paroxysms of pain 

leave her: “It won’t be for 

ben, and L ean’t live without 


1] ‘ited with the patience that 
| his life in after years, and 

as the weak often do, to 
ave of man, and had died, 
m middle-aged, with two 
ters who had grown into th 


-—tyrannizing over him in the 





her tyrant, man, ruling severely 
t ler spirits amongst them. | 
«R n must do this,” and “ Reuben | 
ci ‘y ought to weed that flower-plot | 
to-« and “Reuben will take the | 
plate donghnuts over to old Miss | 
Tompkins.” Reuben—still feeling, men- 
tally, his knee-pants and short-sleeved 
— of years ago—went at their bid- 
aly, 


Once he had gently hinted that he bad 
thought, when younger, of bringing a 
wife home to the old place: “ Mebbe it'd 
be sorter company fer ye, neow,” he had | 
insinuated. Celia, the oldest, had settled 
it em| hatieally : “Wal Reuben, ‘ there 
is ho fool like an old fool.’ What do 
you want to get married for? You’re 
too old, and who d’ve ever court; be- 
sick ~, What’s to be done with us?” 

But Ellen, the younger and most 
tender-hearted, had retired behind her 
spot] ss apron and cried quietly, 


rhe last argument was the most 
whe rtul. Big as he was, he had a child’s 
weurt 
battle, 


Besides, how did he know she ioved 
him ? 
Sut for years there had lingered a vision 
with his dreams, He could see it yet. 

A long dewy lane. At the farthest 
end a slender figure with downcast eyes 
coming down the narrow cow path. 

She had golden-brown curls each side 
{ her small head, and the color in her 
oheeks was like the heart of the blush- 

se by his mother’s gate. She had a 
bouquet in her hands, which he con- 

ectured she was carrying to old Mrs 
Pemberton, across the farm meadow. 

He, big, ungainly fellow, was almost 
inclined to turn back as he saw her ap- 
proaching, 

She was almost inclined to fly as she 
saw his broad shoulders growing more 
distinct, as distance was outwitted 

But neither fled, and they met under 
the widest tree in the lane. 

“Tiow de do, Miss Emily?” he fal- 
ered, wondering Why he couldn’t tell her 
how —e looked, standing there in 

Clear ligh » gh 
her big sirew het hea nom om 
» an hae ising Dy its strings 

“How do ye do, Mr. Re 
had timidly responded, anc 
felt that womanliness 
moving on. 

“ Pleasant day,” was his next original 
Venture, snatching at the time-worn sub- 
ject as a pretext for a longer look at her 
pretty cheek’s curve. And as he saw 
oh graeme zy Sem 
4, g one, he ejaculated in true 
oVver’s despaix, 


” 


uben?” she 
1 even then 
pointed to her 





immerged in |} 


t of him as part and parcel of | 


enthoe but_ all-powerful way in which | 
frail fen inintty meas the scales with 


She had lifted those sweet eyes to his, 
then, with the loveliest look he had ever 
seen, had handed him the homely mother- 
wort, and they had separated. 

She, with keen shame at her “ avowal,” 
as her prim little heart had named her 
surprising act—for did not motherwort 
mean “concealed love?” How could 
she have done it? How could she, could 
she! And that night she had written a 
poem which was in a high degree plain- 
tive, commencing: 

“Oh, maiden, stee) that heart of thine,” 
and ending: 

“For if he love thee, thee he ‘ll tell,” 
over which she shed many a pensive 
tear. 


He, of course, manlike, with the primi- | 


tive simplicity which belongs only to that 


flower no hidden meaning. With his 
equally shy nature, saw instead a rough, 
unscented blossom, given by a hand 
which puiled it from its place beside a 
fragrant rose, the color of her cheek. 





have betokened more 


What could 
plainly her feelings? 
He, too, had passed a sleepless night. | 
He had made no “ poetry,” but had put | 


aside in the long hours what might have 
been the poetry of his future life. 





Now they were elderly but they did 
not feel it: 

Life flowed so gently in those inland 
towns that days and weeks glided by, only 
noted by the dropping out of some aged 
landmark, or by a new arrival from the 
land of Nowhere. 


Still Miss Emily jotted down her bits | 


of poetry, and still Reuben “ tended ” 
the farm, and went to the store for pro- 
Visions. 

If he passed the house while she worked 
among her flowers, she kept the huge 
bonnet drawn over her 
primly and withdrew to the kitchen, for 


sace, OFr rose 


had she not once given him a glimpse of 
her heart,—the privacy of “ That sacred | 


dwelling-place of love” as she termed it, 
should not again be disclosed. 

He naturally attributed her action to 
dislike or indifference, and the 
seemed widening with years. 

It was now approaching Valentine’s 
day. 

Miss Emily kept accurate notes of all 
births, deaths, anniversaries and holidays 
in her long-time friend and companion, 
the scrapbook. 

As was natural with a maiden of a life- 
long attachment, St. Valentine’s day 
sarried for her a peculiar charm. She 


had written numerous valentines, the | 


| high flush not leaving her cheek until 


She had never looked at him. | 


chair opposite. 


| 





she heard them go puff! up the kitchen 
chimney ; but on this particular day she 
had been more than usually poetical. 
She had, as if moved by a compelling 
power outside her own, carefully written 
the following, afterwards reading it aloud 
in a soft, nasal voice : 


TO MY VALENTINE, 


The snow-drop shows its head in snow, 
The roses wait till June, 

To me the snow-drop’s colder blow 
Speaks in a deeper tune. 

For when all life is singing gay, 
And the whole world is bright, 

It’s evsier far to bloom that day 
Than to wait till Winter’s night. 


But love lives through the coldest day, 
It shines through Winter's chinks, 
And when the head is turning gray, 
It’s stronger still, methinks. 
She would have preferred not to have 
said “blow” for “bloom,” but how, 
then, would it have rhymed? 


poetical sound of the last verse. “ Win- 
ter’s chinks,” she flattered her modest 
soul, sounded well, and rhymed beauti- 
fully with “methinks.” 

After it was laboriously copied she 
had a sudden revulsion of feeling. 
What was it all for? Here she had 
thought “beautiful thoughts,” and writ- 


one to tell her they were good; and 
then her fancy turned toward what 
might have been. If there could have 
been a familiar figure sitting in the arm- 
Here she picked up an 
envelope lying with her writing mate- 
rials and carefully addressed it. 

“For one moment I will see that 
name on paper,” she exclaimed with a 
fierce little motion. “What if this was 





going to him. It would look just like 
this if | were engaged to him,” and she, 
blushing nervously, folded the little bil- 
let carefully and placed it in the envel- 
ope. 

Some starved chord in 
twanged dolorously. 

“Tl leave it there a little while,” she 


her heart 


murmured, as she rose to place the im- | 


maculate china on her small table, for 
sbe mustn't forget she was to have her 
little Sunday-school scholar, Lucretia, to 
tea, 

Her table was a more poetical expres- 
sion of herself than her lame poetry. 
Her spotless linen, her thin china, her 
crusty loaf of fruit cake of a rectpe 


gulf | 


She felt | 
calmly serene, however, in the truly | 
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handed down by her grandmother, the 
golden butter—all formed an _ appe- 
tizing picture to the little tow-headed 
girl in whose honor the feast was spread. 

One incident only marked this visit 
with interest. 

While Miss Emily was neatly clear- 
‘ing up the table after Lucretia’s small 
stomach had been satisfied, the demure 
maiden with the smooth hair, as she sat 
with her copper-toed shoes close together 
and her small eyes roving, noticed a nar- 
row, white envelope lying addressed on 
the slim-legged writing table. Being 
the eldest of a large brood, and in con- 
sequence never without a strong feeling 
of responsibility, she murmured to her- 
self: “Now Miss Emily has forgotten 
to mail her letter. Ill surprise her and 
mail it myself.” So saying, she slipped 
it in the capacious pocket of her Sunday 
gown and smiled with complacent 
shrewdness at the thought of Miss 
Emily’s glad surprise when she discov- 
ered her “ thoughfulness.” 

And Miss Emily was surprised. 

A passer-by in the small hours of the 
morning—if there ever were passers-by 
at that hour in this quiet country town 
—might have seen a spark of light like 
; an eerie and restless spirit shining here 
jane there in the little house. It was 

Miss Emily and her tallow dip search- 
ing for the lost valentine, which she 
“must have misplaced,” she kept repeat- 
ing in her precise fashion. 








It was the day after St. Valentine’s, 
and the Winter sun shone frostily 
through the bespangled panes of Reu- 
ben White’s chamber window. It be- 
held a man in all the throes of unaccus- 
tomed letter writing. A “Ready Letter 
Writer” lay open before him, and he 
alternated between bursts of natural 
feeling and recourse to the R. L.W. He 
emerged at “chore ” time, exhausted and 
| triumphant. 

His wondering sisters discussed his 
unusual decision of manner in his choice 
| of a spot whereon to lay his kindling 
wood and divers other time-worn customs, 
in which they were wont to have full 
sway. This sway was broken. 





THE LETTER. 

EsteemMep Frienp: It is with feel- 
ings of profound emotion that I take my 
/pen in hand to let you know that I am 
well, hoping you are the same. 

I got your valentine. It was too long 
a-coming. I’ve allers loved ye and allers 
shall. 

I ain’t much on letter writing, but 
may I come and see you and explain 
things. 

Yours, till deth, Reusex Wurre. 

There were those in the village that 
laughed at this antiquated love affair, 
but two hearts were content. 

It was “the new mune wi’ the auld 
mune in her airms.”—Short Stories. 








lotaeienalisaa 
| Raising Potatoes. 

Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: Will you 
please tell me through your paper how to 
insure a large yield of potatoes on heavy clay 
soil? What kind of fertilizer is best to in- 
| sure the largest yield? I have plenty of barn 
manure, but I don’t like to use it; it seabs 
| the potatoes. Do you know of anything that 


| I could use with it to keep it from scabbing | 


the potatoes, and how often should they be 
cultivated? I want to plant four acres of 
potatoes, and don’t want to make a failure. 
—Gkro. THORN, SR., Junior, W. Va. 


In the first place, we would not try 
to raise potatoes on heavy, clay soil. 
That can be put to much better use. 
It is unwise to try to force any land to 
do what it is not naturally intended to 
do, especially if it can be made to do 
much better at something else. Try 
dairying on your heavy clay, and find 
somewhere on your farm four acres 
where the clay is mixed with loam, or 
where there is a sandy loam. But if 
you are determined to raise potatoes on 
that particular piece, see that it is first 
carefully underdrained. This will pay 
largely on the investment. From $15 
to $30 an acre spent in tile-draining 
will give you several times that much 
in increased yield. 

Next, plow carefully. Potatoes are 
deep feeders, but this does not imply that 
you should turn up too much of your 
subsoil. The best opinion nowadays is 
| that the subsoil should be brought up 
very gradually—not more than an inch 
each year. With this proviso, get as 
| deep as possible, as a security against 
'drouth. Lap-furrow plowing, with the 
furrows on edge and turned far enough 
to keep from falling back, is best. Then 





| 
| 


A Woman’s tears won the severest } ten them down year after year, with no | work the ground with harrow and roller 


| until fine, light, and loose. 


| work the bigger crop. 
| The best time to apply the manure or 
| fertilizer is the year before, either to the 
| crop which precedes the potatoes in the 
Fall, or upon the ground that is to be 
plowed up the next Spring. Fresh ma- 
|nure is likely to produce rot in a wet 
| year, it makes the scab worse, and in- 
| jures the quality of the potatoes. 

We advise our correspondent to go 
slow, and experiment carefully with 
commercial fertilizers. Their value, 
when applied direct to the potato crop, 
has been seriously questioned, and we 
think that much the best way will be to 
get his ground in the best possible con- 
dition with clover or wheat this year 
and raise his potatoes next.—Eprror 
AMERICAN FARMER. 
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In the Fields. 


Crimson clover has proved a success 
as far north as Connecticut, and in New 
| Jersey it wintered through with the tem- 
| perature down to six degrees below zero. 











Cheapest Lands in the World 

| considering the quick cultivation, varied pro- 
ductions of high quality, and practically no 
time from the great markets of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, etc., are in the famous fruit 
belt of Michigan, along the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan. A populated region, with 
schools, churches, railroads, steamboat lines, 
telegraphs. Millions of people to buy all 
fruit, vegetables, garden truck as fast as it 
grows, and transportation ready, quick, and 
cheap = to get it to them. $5 to $20 
per acre. Write to B. F. Popple, G. E. Agt. 
C. & W. M. R’y, 375 B’way, New York, or 
West Mich. Land Co., Muskegon, Mich. Men- 
tion this paper. 











A new climbing cucumber is recom- 
mended as a fine article. 


In transplanting potatoes, be very 
careful not to injure the roots. 


Sow some parsley and add a few 
leaves to the green onions which are 
sent to market. 


If beet seed are’ soaked in warm water 
over night before planting they will ger- 
minate very quickly. 

Before removing plants from boxes, 
soak the earth very wet and use a broad, 
dull knife to lift out each plant. 


Plant sweet corn—early, medium, and 
late. If checked by the frost, plant 
again, and later plant for succession. 


The best use for tobacco is to sprinkle 
it on plants as a poison for insects. The 
poorer the quality the better its effect. 

When the weather is dry give the let- 
tuce a regular supply of water to make 
it grow rapidly and become crisp, then 
it will be saleable. 

A good foundation for the garden 
may be laid in April with turnips and 
beets, peas and potatoes, cabbage and 
lettuce, and varieties of root crops. 

To test cabbage seed, someone has 
said, drop a few on a hot stove, and if 
they pop like grains of corn they are of 
a package which is sure to grow. We 
do not know how reliable this test is. 


Spinach mildew has been causing 
trouble in some sections. Bordeaux 
mixture or other fungicides would he 
excellent remedies if they could only be 
applied thoroughly to the underside of 
the leaf. 

The best garden fertilizer is from the 


THE FURROW S¥STEM. 


A New Method of Sowing Grain. 


This depends on these principles: 

1. That the depth of deposit should be 
as near the surface as is compatible with 
the constant maintenance of moisture, a 
depth regulated also by the character of 
the soil, and the size of the seed—oats, 
for instance, one or one and one-quarter 
inch from surfaee. 

2. The absence of certain manures, 
but especially nitrates, beside the germi- 
nating grain. For a time (varying ac- 
cording to the size) the seed contains 
within itself all that is necessary, and 
foreign matters seem to be hindrances, 
although there are exceptions to this 
rule. 

3. That the covering over the seed 
should be loose and light, and not pressed. 

4, That the seedling is benefited by 
shelter. 

5. That more space than is usually 
given for each seed is required for full 
development. 

6. That if the soil is rich, or, what is 
the same thing, if manure of the right 
kind is given at the right place and 
time, much tillering takes place if the 
surrounding conditions are congenial. 
The new system, which, for distinction’s 
sake, is called the furrow system, seeks 
to give effect to these features. The 
plan is as follows: The soil is prepared 
as for drill sowing, the manure is then 
sown, the soil is thrown up into low or 
six-inch ridges, into which therefore the 
manure is mostly collected. The tops of 
the ridges are about 12 inches apart, 
leaving a flattish furrow between of 
about six inches broad, into which the 
seed is deposited, and over which a little 
soil is thrown by paring the sides of the 
ridges, but still retaining most of the 
ridges. The land is then left till the 








cow stable and hogpen, and it should be 
composted with garden soil and spread 
broadcast before spading or plowing, 
which should be done deeply. Take out | 


all lumps, stones, and sticks, and with | 


harrow and rake make the soil fine. 


After trying every possible means of 


getting rid of the squash bug, a gardener | the six-inch furrows are sown, the six- 


went to Boston and bought a barrel of 
tobacco stems from the cigar makers. 
He chopped the stems fine and laid them 
about his melon vines two inches thick, | 
and had a full crop. | 
a very cheap experiment, as he paid 

only half a cent a pound for the to- 


Asparagus is one of the best and ear- 
liest vegetables to have, as well as one 
of the easiest. Besides, when the aspara- 
gus bed has been once well made, it lasts 
for an indefinite time with scarcely any 
care or protection. Preparation may 


bacco. 
| 
| 


be commenced at, the first opening of | 
A high. degree of fertility is | 
necessary ; it is of first importance, and | 


Spring. 


cannot be overdone. 


Some of the early peas are very hardy 
and do not need to be delayed in sow- 
ing until the ground is in prime condi- 
tion, though this is true of vegetables. 
The sooner they are planted, even if cold 
weather does return, the sooner there 
will be green peas in the garden. Sup- 
ply plenty of mineral fertilizer, especially 
if the soil is thin, to have well-filled pods 
and good foliage. 

—e— 


How to Have a Garden. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: The 
farmer must not think it a waste to have 
a large vegetable and small-fruit gar- 
den. 

For your vegetable garden procure 
the best seeds from reliable seedsmen. 
There are not many people who under- 
stand saving seed. It may be well for 
one year, but if continued year after 
year your garden will get poorer and 
poorer. 

Some will ask, What shall we plant? 
Plant every vegetable that is relished 
by your family. Plant all the larger 
vegetables in rows wide enough apart to 
be cultivated with a horse. You will 
find John quite willing to plow that 
which he does not think it pays to hoe. 

If you cannot afford to buy asparagus 
roots, sow a package of seed this Spring 
and you will have any number of plants. 
This is important, as it is the first vege- 
table to be had. If you like mustard 
greens, and do not want it to spread 
over your garden, sow a little seed at a 
time, and pull up every stalk as soon as 
it is large enough to use. Sow a paper 
of white cauliflower. It is splendid in 
mixed pickles. In planting sweet corn, 
peas, and string beans, plant a great 
many more than is needed for Summer 
use and can them for Winter. 

The fruit garden should be soil that 
will raise first-class corn. Avoid any 
place that is surrounded with trees that 
will hinder free circulation of air or be 
too shady. 

A good rule is to set plants just as the 
buds start in the Spring. Prepare the 
ground in the Fall for; Spring planting. 
For strawberries the ground cannot be 
too mellow. The rows should be four 
feet apart and plants 15 inches apart in 
the row. Keep the roots of plants moist 
until planted. Press d spade down into 
the earth, and then press out on the 
handle to widen fhe hole and remove 
spade. Spread the rgots in shape of a 
fan, and press earth firmly around the 
plant. Let each plant set five or six 
plants, then trim all runners ; cultivate 
the first year. Pick off all buds that 
appear the first Summer; mulch lightly 
with straw just before the ground freezes. 
The Warfield and Jessie are good ber- 
ries. 

For raspberries, blackberries, dewber- 
ries, gooseberries, and currants, mark the 
ground with corn marker and plant each 
alternate row; plant three or four feet 
apart in the row. Raspberries, black- 
berries, and dewberries should be pinched 
back when canes are two or three feet 
high, and old canes should be cut out as 
soon as through bearing. They should 
be cultivated the same as corn. The 
first year we plant beavs or some small 
crop in rows between berries.—-MAUDE 
Wisxpensure, Lamont, Iowa. 


'}and leaving open lines into which the 


| inch ridges having no seed, it will be 
seeded, and therefore only one-half of 


He considered it | at the side give rise to several stems in- 


braird is well up, when the ridges, which 
had afforded shelter and kept away the 
excess of manure, are lightly split, thus 
levelling the soil and scattering a fresh 
layer of mold round the young plant, 





young plants may tiller out. As only 


seen that only one-half of the land? is 


the usual seed is necessary. The tilling 
stead of one from one plant, and thus 
closes up the spaces. 
—o—-- 
No More Bean 
An exchange gives the following way 
of making a bean trellis: First, an 80- 
foot row of beans was sowed, the seed 
being drilled in thickly. Where there | 
were misses, others were transplanted | 
until the row was unbroken, the plants | 
standing about eight inches apart. Just | 
before they commenced to run we made 
the trellis. Not having heavy posts and 
stakes, pieces of 2x 4 scantling seven 
feet long were substituted ; these were set 
40 feet apart and braced securely. Next 
were set in line between the posts six 
pieces of ordinary four-inch boards, using 
12-foot boards, cut in two, set one foot in 
the ground. This gave a row of posts 
and boards about 13 feet apart and five 
feet high. Across the top of these, and 
about eight inches from the ground, was 
stretched tightly a heavy wire, securing 
it firmly to the posts and boards with 
small staples. Then was looped a strand 
of ordinary package twine alternately 
around the upper and lower wire, so that 
the loops were 15 or more inches apart, 
and the trellis was finished. Soon the 
tiny tendrils were reaching up and catch- 
ing on to the twine and the hight of the 
season saw a trellis loaded with beans 
within easy reach. 
— 


Florida Pineapples. 


Florida is rapidly coming to the front 
in the cultivation of pineapples, and will 
soon be as powerful a competitor with 
importers of pineapples as she now is 
with the importers of oranges from Med- 
iterranean and other ports. The Florida 
pineapple industry is in its infancy, and 
was scarcely even thought of till about 
two years ago. The Florida pineapples 
are grown under open sheds, and are as 
| fine as the finest that are grown abroad. 
There is one especially luscious kind 
known as the Ripley Queen, which is 
grown along the banks of the Indian 
River. Florida pineapples, in season, 
are sold at from 25 to 75 cents each, at 
wholesale, and Cuban and Bahama pine- 
apples, which are quoted by the hundred, 
sell for from $3 to $22 a hundred. The 
present price of the latter ranges from 
$10 to $18 a hundred. 

Pineapples—so called because of their 
external resemblance to pine cones— 
aside from being a delicious article of 
food, are said also to possess peculiar 
medicinal properties. A prominent phy- 
sician states that pure, fresh pineapple 
juice is an excellent local tonic in cases 
of sore throat. He also says that it has 
proved valuable as an adjunct remedial 
agent in diphtheria, gently cutting away 
the adherent mucus from the tissues of 
the throat without irritation. 


”~ —— 
> 


It is said that pansy leaves, spread 
among furs and woolens, will protect 
them from moths. 


ren 


Reliable Material. 


We are always glad to give our readers the 
benefit of anything which we know to be 
genuinely economical and of substantial 
worth. , 

In calling your attention to the advertise- 
ment in this issue of F. W. Bird & Son, of 
East Walpole, Mass., we consider that we are 
doing our readers a favor, for we know there 
is nothing on the market to~lay that begins 
to compare with the Neponset Waterproof 
Fabrics for the many uses for which they are 
designed. : : 

The latest innovation in the line of carpets 
is Neponset Carpeting of the nature of oilcloth, 
beautiful colorings, and will wear for years. 
The price is very low; for instance, it costs 
about $2.00 for a room nine feet square. It’s 
just what you want. 

We doubt if there are many of our readers 
who could not put to good use some of these 
waterproof materials. A postal card sent to 
Messrs. Bird & Son will bring you a number 


Poles. 























of free samples, if you mention this paper. 


THE MARKETS. 
Review of the Fortnight. 





Justice; Bateman & Co’s. circular says in 
regard to wool: 

‘Holders of wool are now in a fair way to 
dispose of the balance of their stock béfore the 
new clip shall become available. In spite of 
the uncertainties surrounding the outcome of 
the Wilson Tariff Bill discussion, manufactur- 
ers in some cases are buying American wools a 
little in advance of their immediate wants, in 
order to secure sufficient stock to bridge over 
pending the free arrival of the new clip. Al- 
though there is still a great amount of woolen 
machinery idle, there is rather more in motion 
now than at any time siuce the first of the 
year, and it is running aimost exclusively on 
domestic wool. Considering the legislative 
uncertainty, and the fact that manufacturers 
in consequence of this are proceeding with 
extreme caution, woolen machinery is turn- 
ing out about half of its usual output. Al- 
though there has been a slight recovery from 
the industrial depression which existed through 
the entire Winter, there is no inclination to 
make contracts for the new elip except it be 
on a free wool basis, which on the average 
would be about 10 or 15 per cent. below pres- 
ent prices. The country has been so long in 
the slough of depression that business is now 
in good shape for improvement if the chief 
cause of the distrust and alarm could be re- 
moved. Many inquiries are coming from 
wool growing sections as to the prospect for 
the new clip. While it is apparent to every- 
one that failure to pass the Wilson Bill would 
be accompanied by an advance in prices pos- 
sibly to the level of those current here previous 
to 1893, the substitution of the Wilson Bill 
for the McKinley law means that London 
prices will be practically the American prices. 
A careful investigation as to the value in Lon- 
don of such wools as correspond to our do- 
mestic grades, reveals the fact that values in 
foreign markets are but slightly above the 
lowest that have ever prevailed there.” 

Scinemaaiiaaciitaaes 
Farm Produce. 


New York, April 10, 1894. 

Butter—The great advance in price of butter 
has been attributed to the cool weather, and 
also to the fact that that buyers have, for some 
time past, been confining themselves to taking 
only enough to satisfy immediate demands. 
Most of the butter that they had on stock has 
been cleaned up, and they have had to buy 
more. This caused a rise in prices. There isa 
good demand for choice State dairy, and prices 
are very firm. Creamery is firmly held for all 
grades. There is a good demand for choice imi- 
tation creamery. actory is also wanted. 
State dairy, new, half-firkin tubs, fair to 

FOO, POF POWMG. .ccoee cceccccccesercosce 18 
Welsh tubs, fair to prime, per pound.... 20 a2l 
Eastern creamery, new, choice, 

DOUG, 00. cc vscsccedsccccscosencscccscccese 23 a2 
~~ \pespeeni new, fair to good, per 

poune 
Pennsylvania creamery, new, fancy, per 

pound 
Western creamery, choice, per pound... 
Western creamery, old, per pound....... 
Imitation creamery, fair to good, per 

POUT. 20000 ccceee scccscccccsce cesses cocece 
Factory, fresh, choice, per pound........ 


19 a2 


eee ee eee eee Cee eee eee Cee ee eee eee) 





13 al5 
13 ald 
Beans and Peas—Receipts of marrows have 


been light and prices have advanced. Mediums 
and pea beans are firmer. Red kidney is not = 
firm. Thereisa good demand for white kid- 


neys. Green peas are rather quiet. We quote: 
Beans, marrow, fair to good........ $2 20 a$2 30 
Beans, pen, Choice..........eseceeees 17 al 72 
Beans, red kidney, fair to good..... 200 a2 10 
Beans, white kidney, choice........ » 1HalW 
Beans, black turtle soup...........5 eoee B2WO 
Beans, yellow @ye@........-..eeeeceees 18a ..-. 
Beans, Lima, California, per 60 

I vnc <0:00000000502008400406 0808 20a .... 
Beans, foreign, marrow......-.....+ 215a2 235 
Green peas, barrel, per bushel... .. 1 12¢a.... 


Cheese—Receipts of full cream cheese have 
been light, aud fancy and choice qualities are 
very firm, especially for colored. arge white 
- not in much demand. Part skims ure rather 
siow. 


State factory, full cream, large, choice, 


IP WOM x as0.c9 cnseccuscdinncesesineseese lljalli 
State factory, full cream, large, ordi- 

nary to good, per pound.,........-...000. 9 all 
State factory, part skims, fair to good, 

DOP POG soon sccccesensicssecesesesees 502 - 5Ba7 
State factory, full skims, per pound..... 2 a 2} 
Pennsylvania skims, per pound.......... lia 1} 


Dried Fruits and Nuts—Evaporated apples are 
searce and have advanced in price. Sun-dried 
apeiee are also firmer. Peaches are steady. 
Cherries are also steady. There is a good de- 
mand for raspberries, and blackberries are very 
firm. Peanuts are quiet. Hickory nuts and 
pecans are dull. We quote: 

Apples, evaporated, choice, per pound.. 10jall 
Apples, evaporated, ordinary to good, 


DOF POUT ..0000 cecccncscccecece 6 Ste seeeee al0 
Apples, sun-dried, per ae 4ta 7 
Peaches, North Carolina, peeled, per 

POU 2... ccccccccccccscccces coccqvererccce 7a % 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, peeled, 

BOW, DOE BOUME s ccccccccescesccscesvocses 15 al? 


Peaches, Southern, unpeeled, per pound. 3 a.. 










Peaches, California, peeled, per pound.. 15 al7 
Cherries, per POU... ..0.ccccces sccccccces al2 
Raspberries, evaporated, per pound. 16 ai? 
Blackberries, per pound..... saan 7 a 7} 
Huckleberries, per pound...... Miald 
Apricots, California, per pound.. 12 al4} 
Peanuts, fancy, per pound........ wae a4 
Peanuts, good, per pound...............+. 2ia 3 


Hickory ae. oy &J-pound bushel....... 50 a75 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound 3sa 

Eggs—Receipts of eggs are not quite so large 
and this, with the cool weather, has strengthened 
the market and caused an increase of prices. 
Ducks’ eggs are somewhat firmer to-day than 
they were yesterday. Goose eggs are rather 
dull. We quote: 

State and Peunsylvania, fresb-gathered, 

HeGdS, HOP GOB... 00ccccesccesccseccesescscce lljal2 
Western, fresh-gathered, firsts, per doz. Iiall§ 
Virginia fresb-gathered, firsts, per doz.. 10jall 
Tennessee and Kentucky fresh-gathered, 


cases, firsts, per dOZ...........seeeeee eens 10jall 
Tennessee and Kentucky fresh-gathered, 

barrels, firsts, per dOZ........ceceeseseee oe ald} 
Duck eggs, Maryland, per d0z..........65 «> a2 
Duck eggs, Southern, per doz............ 17 al8 
Duck eggs, Western, per doz.............. 19 a%0 
Goose eggs, Western, per doz .......++.+- 30 add 
Goose eggs, Southern, per doz......-..... 25 a30 


Fresh Fruits—The demand for cranberries is 
light. Fancy Indian River oranges are firmer, 
and choice brights have somewhat advanced in 
price. Receipts of strawberries are light, but 
the demand is also quiet. We quote: 


Apples, Greening, ordinary to good, 


per DDI].......eceeecceveeerereee eees $3 00 at4 00 
Apples, Baldwin, ordinary to good, 

PET DD]... ce veces eseeseeersseeeeeees 300 a 400 
Apples, Russet, per Dbl1.........+..+. 3 50 a 5 00 


Cranberries, New Jersey, per bbl... 7 0 a7 75 


Oranges, Indian River, medium to 


prime, ye ee ogee eee 350 a 400 
Oranges, Florida, brights, selected, 
per box ibn ene tek Del caeenenes Suede 32% a 3 50 


Oranges, Florida, straight lines, per 


DGGE. cnid 0uvebdaenendussaqnaniantetes 275 a3 2 
Strawberries, Florida, fancy, per 

QUATE. 2. ce ccceer cere e een resewereenes Ba @B 
Strawberries, Florida, fair to prime, 

PCL QUATE «2... eccerereeeeees ereeeeee 18a 26 
Strawberries, Charleston, prime, per 

QUATE ..c eee ceee ce eccceeceree seeeeens 2a 8 


Hay and Straw—Prime hay and straw are 
steady, but under grades are dragging. We 


uote: 
fey. No. 1, per 100 pounds.......... BOgecees 80a85 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds.........+++++++- + 70a75 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds..... ee cocvcccees + +260 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds ....... ..+++++. 55a60 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds....... + +260 
Hay, shipping, pes } POUNAS.....-cccceree os abd 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds ...........eeeeeeee 4550 
Long ryc straw, per 100 pounds ............ 55a60 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds............ - 040 
Oat straw, per 100 pounds.........seeeeeeees 50a55 
Wheat straw, per 100 pounds.......... Sveen 04 as0 


Poultry and Game—Receivers of live poultry 
in this city have issued a circular to shippers of 
live poultry, stating that the convention of the 
Live Poultry Shippers’ Association of Southern 
Indiana had voted to request the receivers in 
New York to charge the trade 20 cents per coop 
as adeposit for its return, or if sold outright, as 
a bonus for the shipper. The convention fur- 
ther asks receivers to limit the charge for un- 
loading the cars of the Live Poultry Transpor- 
tation Company to $6 per car. The circular 
states that the receivers here cannot success- 
fully enforce the collection of any charge for 
coops, nor can they afford to reduce their 
charge for unloading the cars from $10 per car, 
as they have to pay that amount tothe men who 
do the work. The market for live poultry was 
not very active ng a Live geese and ducks 
are quiet. There is hardly any change in live 
chickens. Live fowls are rather easy. In the 
market for dressed poultry, fancy and choice 
Philadelphia broilers and roasting chickens are 
very firm. Mixed chickens and fowls are rather 
quiet. Fowls are easy. Prime capons arc firm, 
but under grades are very quiet. Choice fresh 
turkeysare scarce andfirm. There is — little 
change in ducks and geese. Tame squabs are 
firm. Choice ploveris firmer. Live pigeons are 
firm. We quote: 
LIVE POULTRY. 


Geese, Western, per pair......+.++++- $1 00 a 1 25 
Geese, Southern, per pair.....+--+++ - %al0oo 
Due estern, per pair..... ecesee ». Da 
Ducks, Southern, per pair..... sence ee. 
Chickens, Western, per pound....... ..a 10 
Chickens, Southern, per pound...... ..a 10 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound.......... 10a il 
DRESSED POULTBY. 
Colebens, Philadelphia, smal), fancy, per ow 


poun cee ceeves soece 
Chickens, Phi broil under 
4 pounds, per per pound.......... 28 ads 





Chickens, Philadelphia, broilers, 4 to 5 
pounds, 4 r, per pound...........- : 
Chickens, Philadelphia, broilers, over 5 


posada, pee pair, per pound............ 17 al8 

Fowls, estern, <dry-picked, large, 
PETES, DOP POUR 606.060 000000 cccceceseocs » ald 

Fowls, estern, scalded, prime, per 

= PO ann dct cnnees 000agosce rece vce: coccee 9jal0 

Fowls, Western, ordinary to good, per 
RE PE TEA — SEP REE Oe 8a? 


Capons, Western, mixed weights, prime, 
Pe IEG 65.65 obo ¥itbedebees keene entnnee 
Capons, Maryland 





Unde dhnkd dis nn0n site subRenteanmuns 15 al6 
Capons, Philadelphia, mixed weights, 

Pe is onc ett bgects cece cinsccdace.che al6 
Turkeys, Western, toms, heavy, per 

POWs ooo. v odin jcdnne nhs eco oecsces secnba Tra 8 
Turkeys, Western, dry-packed, light 

Weights, choice, per pound............. 10 all 
Turkeys, Western, frozen, young toms, 

DOP POGIG...0 cctcqnesvesscovesesecvccovces 9 ald 
Turkeys, frozen, poor, per pound........ 6alq7 
Ducks, Western, frozen, cheice, per 

DOGG os osa cc web sne tneT 0005 bndsvediconn 10 al2 
Ducks, Western, medium to good, per 

NE si s005 SGnniuessedessune. oats bowers 6a8 
Geese, Western, frozen, choice, per 

I iittscs seca cascennctates sauchenwens 8 alO 
Geese, Western, frozen, poor to good, per 
DOE snk ced dikessticccsncated tees. 4aT7 
GAME. 
Sand snipe, per dozen...........cececceees 25 a30 
Live pigeons, per pair.......coesoveces cece 35 abv 


Vegetables—There is a liberal supply of do- 
mestic potatoes, but the demand is fairly good 
and prices are steady. Receipts of new pota- 
toes are larger. Sweet potatoes are dull. Do- 
mestic onions are fairly steady. Cabbage is 
plentiful, but choice qualities are steady. Un- 
dergrades of beeta.are dragging. Choice string 
beans are in good demand and quite steady, but 
inferior qualities are dull. Green peas are ir- 
regular in quality and price. Kale is steady 
and spinach is a little firmer. Lettuce is plen- 
tifuland quiet. There is a good supply of to< 
matoes, with steady prices for choice ripe,while 
green are dragging. Asparagus is arriving im 
larger quantitics, and with a light demand prices 
have declined considerably. Woencte: 
Potatoes, Western, Burbank, prime, 





Tb, TS ae $1 62 a$l 73 
Potatoes, Rose, and Hebron, per 180 

IED Wika ht'9-090456d0sesesnbnen is acne 18% a20 
Potatoes, Scotch Magnum, per 168- 

I errr 1 8 a 2 09. 
Potatoes, Houlton Rose, choice, per . 

iiktde dnkenkeres eeedbestesinnes 2%a2 50 
Potatoes, Florida, new, prime, per se 

OEE ELL OLE LL 5 0a 6 > | 
Potatoes, Bermuda, new, per barrel 6 00 a 6 5 
Sweet potatoes, Vineland, fancy per 

ERR RIERA RC 382% a3 50 
Sweet potatoes, Vineland, fair, per 

6 5.065 6:90648c008se \enneeseneedas 250a300 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate.......... «++. al7%5 
Onions, red, per barrel...........+0. jal 
Onions, yellow, per barrel . Halls 
Onions, white, per barrel........ - 20a40) 
Cabbage, Florida, new, per barrel 

PE bara erkevenerbebeseeescenyedinen 100a125 
Cabbage, Savanniuh, new, per barrel 

GMs cccecccecenccveesesecece ePrecce 1MalM 
Beets, Florida, per bbl crate......... 10a8s 
Eggplant, Florida, prime, ;er bar- 

DE vaiebuedssax acagnielonsegcehaaesces 5 50a 600 
String beans, Southern, choice, per 

GRIDS .. 60008 pinccvbesne secansscesesss OOS 


Green peas, Savannah, per basket.. 1 00 a 2 0O 
ple agg ae Charleston, per basket. 1 50 a 2 50 
, Ba 


Kale ltimore, per barrel......... vo 2. 
Kale, Norfolk, sprouts, per bbl..... S0a * 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel......... f5al od 
Lettuce, Florida, per half -barrel 

ntsc e 6dnedy n6ctee. cencen recess 50a 1 25 
Lettuce, Norfolk, per basket,....... 50a 100 
Squash, Florida, white, per crate... 100 a1 50 
Squash, Florida, yellow, per crate.. 1 30 a 2 00 
Tomatoes, Florida, ripe, choice, per 

ID eiahis canbe 5enss cacua* scnese 300 a.... 
Tomatoes, Key West, percarrier.... 1 50 a 2 50 
Asparagus, North Carolina, prime, 

per dozen bunches............. 0005 2500a 450 
Asparagus, Charleston, choice, per 

I ihn. 3 600600006 06000 6 0a 700 


Asparagus, Norfolk, prime to choice 4 00 a 6 00 
Radishes, Norfolk, per 1l00bunches.. 25 a 100 


Celery, New Orleans, per dozen 
RE ee See 23a % 
Celery, Charleston, per dozen 
DS vickcecucekaiihnckacsicauces Wal 0 
SUNDRIES. 


Beeswax,Southern, pure, perpound 28a 29 
Beeswax, Western, pure, perpound 28a 
Honey, white clover, one-pound 

boxes, per poUNd....... 6... cece eens lia 13 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 


DOXES, PEF POUNT . 2... ceccrcccccccees loa 123 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 

boxes, per pound.........6.eceecees 9a ll 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 

boxes, per PpOUNC......6--eeceeeeees 8a 10 
Honey, extracted, State, per pound 5ta 6 
Honey, extracted, Southern, per 

WOUMRE,.00 cc0ces ove $2 enema cemaeeusme 5a 54 
Honey, extracted, California, per 

BOUND cc cc cccccccccccgeceseccceces cove Sha = O6 
Maple sugar, prime, per pound..... ° 8a 9 
Maple sirup, prime, per galloncan.. 50a 60 


Grain. 
CuiIcaGo, April 13.—The following show the 
range of bgices: 
Open. High. Low. Close 


( April........0 59 «61h 59 
Wheat. < May.... see. 59% =.G1h = .50h 615 
DUP ..0.0000 cove -61; 634 .61g  .6B4 
“rn SRNR Ate Hi 87% 137% .87E 
Corn... 1 MAY. cccscccees -38¢ =6.38¢) BBR BBE 
TUF ..cccccees 304.393 «639k |. 394 
BBE: .00000000 31 «°.32 0S e318 Sw 
Oats a -Olg .3% 31% .82 
- eran 204 = .208 §=.205 29 
§ April Kekeaa eens 2.85 12.85 12.65 12.66 
Pork pS ee 12.77 13.05 12.75 12.75 
po Spaeeseeres 12.85 13.12 12.80 12.80 
j April RARE 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.5 
Lard ..< May........+++ 7.40 7.42 7.40 7.40 
 SeEpageneat 7.15 7.20 7.12 7.12 
j April... sce. 6.55 6.55 6.55 6.55 
Ribe .- 4 BaP. cccccecccs 6.55 6.55 6.47 6.50 
EN kvcrsscase 6.40 6.42 6.40 6.40 
Cotton. 
New York, April 13.—The following show 
range of prices: 
Op’sg. High. Low. Close. 
Aptll..ccccccece ine rans sie ie 
May o.cccccscee 7.40 7.42 7.39 7.41 
DURE sccsce ove ° 7.40 7.47 7.49 7.48 
SEE casianarcs oo TH 7.88 OTR 7.54 
August......6- 7.59 7.61 7.57 7.59 
September .... oo’ coos eee cose 
Wool. 


Boston, April 12.—The demand for wool has 
been very good, and the sales are slightly over 
3,000,000 pounds. The market is ‘steady, witha 
firmer tone. Ohio fleeces sold moderately at 2la 
22 for (\X and XX and above; 20 for X, and 22a 
22% for No.1. Michigan X is worth 18al9. Fine 
delaine scarce and in demand at 21 for Michigan, 
and 2for Ohio. Unwashed combings is very 
active, and sales are large at 19a21 for one-quar- 
ter and three-eighths. Territory wool sells 
steadily at 9a13 for fine and fine medium, or ona 
scoured basis of 34 Texas wool dull, but 
considerable Spring California sold at 9all}. 
Some new Arizona sold at lal8for fine medium; 
fat sheep, Ohio and Michigan, sold at lal’. 
Pulled firmer and quite active. Australian and 
other foreign quiet. 

Hogs—The market opened firm to 5c. higher, 
but later weakened and closed 5c.lower than 
opening ae, The finish was quite flat, 
with 6,000 left in the pens. The quality was 
good again. Heavy, 4.90a5.40; bulk, 5.26a5.30; 
mixed, 505.35; bulk, 5.20a5.20; light, 595.30. 

Sheep—The sheep market was dull and slug- 
gish. The demand was weak for all kinds, and 
salesmen were obliged to grant concessions of 
10c. The movement was very slow. Sales in- 
cluded Western at 4 7525.05: natives up to 5.35; 
shorn lambs, 5.10; wooled, mostly 5.40a5.65, with 


a few at 
Livestock. 


CuicaGo, April 13.—Cattle—Receipts were 
large, but for the three days the Chicago run 
was only 3,000 larger than last week, and the 
total receipts at four points were only 7. 
larger than during the corresponding time | 
week. The market for fat cattle was 10 lower, 
with some rough heavy cattle showing 15a20 de- 
cline. The bulk of the fat cattle sold at 3.80a 
4.25, with inferior to choice steers at 3.30a4.60. 
Texas fed steers, 901al,084 pounds, sold at 3.40a 
3.65; native cows and heifers, 1.6023.40; bulls, 2a 
3.50; calves, 2.75a5; stockers and feeders, 2.00a 
3.70. Quotations are as follows: 









Fancy native steers, 1,500a1,700 lbs... $4 60a$4 80 
Choice to fancy, 1 1,500 lbs........ 46a 40 
Good to choice, L 1,400 lbs.......+. 3 75a 4 aa 
Fair to good, 1,100a1,300 Ibs............ 3 50a 4 05 
Poor to fair, 900a1,100 Ibs...........066 3 Ba 3 70 
Choice to extra cows and heifers. .... 3 10a 3 60 
Fair to good cows and heifers........ 2 60a 3 lw 
Inferior to good canning cows.......- 1 T5a 2 70 
Stockers and feeders, 700a1,200 Ibs.... 2 80a 3 70 
Native veal calves, 100a400 lbs......... 2 75a 5 00 
Texas steers, 800a1,300 Ib: 2 60a 3 85 

2 25a 2 75 


Texas cows, bulls, and stags 
en 


Premiums for Best Dairy Essays. 

In order to stimulate literary work and 
research in dairying work, the Missouri 
State Dairy Association has offered pre- 
miums upon the best papers presented 
upon a given list of subjects. No paper 
is to exceed 2,000 words, and their merits 
are to be marked upon originality, char- 
acter of information, and conciseness. 
Among the subjects are : “ The Creamery 
Shark—How Can We Catch Him?” 
“How to Make First-Class Butter at 
Minimum Cost.” “Requisites for Suc- 
cessful Dairying.” “Good Roads and 
the Dairy Business.” “How to Over- 
come Bogus Butter Competition.” 
“ How I Feed My Cows to Get Best Re- 
turns. “Dairying and Farm Manage- 
ment.” “Morality of Using Black Pep- 
sin and Other So-called Butter-In- 
creasers.” “Dairying as a Means of 
Maintaining Fertility of Land.” “ Ne- 
cessity of Dairy Education.” 
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A Georgia Morning. 


Ali the winds a-gittin’ louder, 
An’ the trees—they look surprisin’; 
Foamy clouds, like bakin’ powder, 
Set the lazy sun to risin’, 


An’ the river, woke from sleepin’ 
Where the night was dark and chilly, 
Goes a-quarrelin’ an’ leapin’ 
Over every water lily. 


Every wind is in a tussel 
With the dewy leaves a-awingin*® 
An' you hear the feathers’ rustie 
Of the birds that do the singin’. 


An’ the lowin’ of the cattle 
Of the milkin' time gives warnin’; 
On the road the wagons rattle: 
All the country’s up, Good mornin’! 
— Atlanta Conatilution, 
— 2 


Saved by a Pie. 











Purposely So. 

Teacher—Why are you so late to 
school ? 

Boy—The streets are so slippery I 
couldn’t walk. 

Teacher—lI didn’t find them so, 

Boy—N-o? maybe not. You see, I 
greased my soles so I could slide— 
Street & Smith's Good News. 

Advice Worth Taking. 

Speaking of the approaching Easter 
holidays, young H., a rather forward 
youth, asked the Major: 

“ What does Good Friday mean?” 

“You had better go home and read 
your Robinson Crusoe,” was the with- 
ering reply.— Grip. 








A Hint Made Plain. 
“T guess you don’t know my name, 


Tommy—Yes I do; Sis calls you old 
stupid, 

“ Why does she?” 

“’Cause you don’t take the hint that 
she likes you better’n anybody,”—L- 
change. 





Wanted Company. 


“Hungry, I guess?” said the sharp- 
faced woman, as she opened the door 
just a little bit. 

“W’y, no,” answered Mr. Dismal 
Dawson; “I’ve plum forgot how to be 
hungry. But I’m mighty lonesome.” 

“ Lonesome ?” 

“M’hm. You see, I hain’t had noth- 
ing to eat fer so long that I got so thin 
I can’t cast no shadder, and you ain’t 
no idear how much company a man’s 
shadder is to him while he is travelin’ 
along the road.”—Exchange. 





THE DAIRY. 





THE ORCHARD. 





Skimmings. 


A Wisconsin dairyman finds that, 
within certain limits, the more bran he 
feeds the more butter he gets. He 
spends about one-fourth of his butter 
money for bran. 


The New Hampshire Experiment Sta- 
tion finds that gluten meal tends to pro- 
duce a much softer quality of butter than 
cottonseed meal or cornmeal, and, other 
things being equal, tends to lessen the 
churnability of the butter fats, 


Ropy cream is not caused by ay ee 
ticular kind of feed, but most probably 
by bacteria resulting from improper 
cleansing of the milk vessels. The first 
step in the direction of a remedy should 
be to heat the vessels quite hot by steam 
or otherwise. 


If your clover has been killed out, 
sow peas and oats for feeding in July 
and August. There is a difference in 
opinion about the proportions, some sow- 
ing two bushels each of oats and peas, 
some one bushel of peas to two of oats, 
and some a half bushel of peas to one 
and a half of oats. 
-—~-e 


Spring Work in the Dairy. 


Eprron American Farmer: With 
the opening of Spring, all dairies will be- 
come a scene of bustle and preparation 
for the ensuing Summer's work, whether 
the object be to make butter or cheese, or 
to furnish milk to the cities and large 
towns. This last operation is now be- 
coming the most profitable use to which 
a dairy can be put, when you are near 
enough to the milk consumers or to a 
railway that will convey the milk with 
regularity and dispatch at reasonable 
rates to the city. 

A word about the cows first: They 
must have good food and water, and 
plenty of it, from the time they calve till 
grass becomes abundant. A cow always 
is in her best flush of milk just after 
calving, and if she is then stinted or 
neglected, and, so, falls off in her yield of 
milk it cannot easily be again restored. 
Many a good milker becomes unprofit- 
able through the Summer from this 
cause, and it is well not to have cows 
come in earlier than the middle of May, 
unless the farmer or dairyman has a full 


_— - 





Oullings. 
For black knot«wield the ax. 


Barren trees have been brought to 
bear by ‘means of éevere Winter prun- 
ing. 


Have a dozen. nice bunches of pie 
plant and a lot of: gtound cherries, and 
with a few apple and plum trees, you 
need not call upon the fruit vender for 
moldy fruit. Plant a few walnuts, but- 
ter nuts, and hickory nuts. 


Grapes should be set in rows seven 
feet apart and eight feet apart in the 
row. They may be set in Fall or 
Spring. Cultivation should be thor- 
ough. Let but two canes grow, and 
train one right and the other left upon 
a trellis made of smooth wire on posts 
five feet high. Place wires 18 inches 
apart. Have rows run north and south, 


if possible, 





All Farmers and 
Poultrymen Need 
And Should Write for 


Neponset — 


Water-Proof. 





ili 
Wilts 


—s 

















Fabrics 


Samples and Full Particulars FREE if you mention THE 


———_ 


ue 


They cost very much les: 
than shingles, Absolatel; 
Water-Froot, Frest-Proo: 
and Alr-Tighs, Any ons 
can put them oa, They 
will save yeu money, 

Oover and sheathe you 
hen house, barn, aed al 
of your out - buildings 

Protect your green-house 
4 and = hotbeds, Sheath, 
your houses, ete, Thi 
best thing made and i 
low cost, 
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‘When to Spray, and How to Make the Mixtures, 


The New York Experiment Station has issued the following important bulletin to fruit growers and gardeners, It will 
be a good thing to cut out and paste up. 

The farmers and fruit growers of New York are in need of short and concise directions for applying sprays to cultivated 
7 Although much has been written on the subject of spraying, the information is so scattered that it cannot readily 


SPRAY CALENDAR, 





EAST WALPOLE, MASS, 


e brought together. In the preparation of this calendar the most important points regarding sprays have been selected and 


arranged in such a manner that the grower can see at a glance what to apply and when to make the applications, The 


more important insect and fungous enemies are also mentioned, so that a fairly clear understanding of the work can be 


obtained by examing the table below. 


with safety. 


NOTICE.—In this calendar it will be seen that some applications are italicised, and these are the ones which are most 








When making the applications advised, other enemies than those mentioned are also 
kept under control, for only the most serious ones could be named in so brief an outline, 
carefully compiled from the latest results obtained by leading horticulturists and entomologists, and they may be followed 


The directions given have been 


If your crops are not troubled when some applications are advised, it is unnecessary to make 








important. The number of applications given in each case has particular reference to localities in which fungous and insect 
enemies are most abundant, 
any. 
By E. G. Lopeman, Assistant Horticulturist, Cornell University Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 
PLANT. | IST APPLICATION. 2D APPLICATION. (3D APPLICATION. 4TH APPLICATION. 5TH APPLICATION. 6TH APPLICATION. 
—_ —_ —EE } 
Apple . . » When buds are Just before blos- 
(Seab, codlin moth, swelling, coppersoms open, Bor-have fallen, 
bud moth.) sulphate solution. |deauxy, For bud deauxand Arsenites. senites, 
moth, Arseniles 
=~ leaf buds open. 
Bean ......| When third leaf, 10 days later, 14dayslater,Bor-| 14 days 
(Anthracnose.) jewpands, Bordeaux.| Bordeaux, eaux. Bordeaux. 


Cabbage. . . . .| When worms or 


(Worms, aphis.) ‘aphis are first seen, not heading, renew he 





7-10 days later, if, 7-10 days later, if, Repeat third inj 
ading, hot water10-14 days if neces- 
° 


Bor- Bordeaux and Ar- Bordeaux, 


When  blossoms| 8-12 days later, | 10-14 days later,, 10-14 days later, 


Bordeaux. 


HENCH& DROMGOLD 


ALL-STEEL ooTH HARRN\ 


SPRING-TOOTH 
{- 









ad 
A Wonderful Improvement, 


THE BEST Vd 
Tooth Holder ever invented, bv” 
Thet is held in position bya Ratchet 
with which it can be adjusted so as th wear from |. 
chea off the point of the tooth, The largest Spriy | 
arrow mavuf'rs in the world. Over 36,000 now uw 
Our New Steel Frame 


CORN PLANTER 
- with Fertilizer Attach 
" For simplici'y, 
atrength ar 
bility cannot 






and all kinds of Agricultural Implementa 








liable dealers. Don’t be deceived, Insel t * 
our goods, Agents wanted in unoccupied territory | 
logue Fre. HENCH & DROMGOLD,\ ork 


When writing mention this paper 


ALL ABOUT TEXA 
The Southwest Tex: 
[Mustrated Maca 


£ 


Tells all about what is being said 











= : : . : Kerosene emulsion. emulsion. 130° F. sary. done in the way of the development 
GUARANTEED. supply of such food for them as will keep mn settlement of The Great Southwest. 
up the flow of milk until grass comes in. | Cherry ... . .| ds buds are) When fruit bas 10-14 days if rot 10-14 days later, valuable to the Homeseeker, Invex 
Subscription Her Bord Stakes Besides hay, they should get roots, which (Rot, aphis, slug.) breaking, Bor-set, Bordenux. Ifappears, Bordeaux.;Ammoniacal copper 


Landowners, and the averave rea 
$2 per annum. 


SPECIAL. 


should invariably be fed just after milk- wee 


, , J ° Pe ppears, Keroseneleaves with — air-| 
ing in the morning and evening, giving 


mulsion. slaked lime, Hel- 
lebore, 


The Rhode Island State Fair Associ- 


eaux; when apbisslugs appear, dust 
rt) 
ation is planning to have, at the coming 











fair, which will be held at Narragansett 
Sept. 17-24, the largest exhibition of 
registered cattle ever organized. <A stake 
of $10,000 is guaranteed, divided among 
the following breeds: Ayrshires, Black 
Angus, Devons, Dutch Belted, Guernseys, 
Herefords, Holsteins, Jerseys, Shorthorns, 
Swiss. 

The amount of each stake, $1,000, 
will be divided into four premiums as 
follows: Ist, $500; 2d, $250; 3d, $150; 
4th, $100. Entrance fee five per cent., 
payable May 14, $10; July 23, $15; 


) 









N | 
| 





—Life. 


_—. 


The All-Important Word. 


“Does your daughter speak the for- 
eign languages?” 
“ Not very much, but she has learned 
to say ‘ Yes’ in six of them.”—Life. 
adieninemualine linia 





Accommodating. 

Beauxe (at the soiree)—I wonder if 
that old lady over there isn’t really try- 
ing to flirt with me. 

Seddit (politely)—I can easily find 
out, sir, by asking. She’s my wife.— 
Chicago Record. 

aniaaiag en 
The Reason. 

“Say, Tom,” remarked Jenkins, as he 
coiled lazily on a lounge, “if aman were 
asleep under this lounge, why would he 
resemble a prisoner in a police station ?” 

‘Tom—Give it up. 

Jenkins—Because they would both 
be under a rest; see!” 








Not Toadyism. 

“T have no objection, Tommy, to your 
playing with the rich banker’s son,” 
said the poor widow, “if he is a good 
boy. But you don’t toady to him, do 
you?” 

“Yep,” answered Tommy; “me and 
him plays leapfrog.” — Chicago Tribune. 

aii 





Why He Stamped. 

Mamma—I wonder what your papa 
is stamping around about. 

Little Boy—I don’t know. I didn’t 
go into his room, cause he acted cross. 

Mamma—Maybe he can’t find his 
razor. 

Little Boy—Yes, he can; ’cause I 
put it right back where he keeps it, soon 
as I got through taking up tacks— 
Good News. 








et 


He Overdid It. 

“You love my daughter 
old man. 

“Love her?” he exclaimed, passion- 
ately, “why, I could die for her! For 
one soft glance of those sweet eyes I 
would hurl myself from yonder cliff and 
perish, a bleeding, bruised mass, upon 
the rocks 200 feet below!” 

The old man shook his head. “I’m 
something of a liar myself,’ he said, 


9” 


said the 


Sept. 3, $25, when subscribers must give 


/names and registered numbers of each 
| member of their herd in the herd book of 


the breed to which they belong. Five 
per cent. additional deducted from the 
premium winners. 

Four herds must enter to fill. Open 

to the world. Stakes close May 14. 
All entries must be regularly registered 
in the herd book of the herd to which 
they belong. 
X herd to consist of one bull not un- 
der two years old, and not less than four, 
nor more than six cows or heifers, not 
under two years old, and must be the 
bona-fide property of the nominator. 

Subscribers held only for the amounts 
paid in. Herds must be on the grounds 
Sept. 18 or the right to compete will be 
forfeited. 

Judges in each class will be named by 
cattle clubs of the United States and 
Canada, and where named by two clubs 
of same breed, one from each club will 
be appointed by the Association. 

For further particulars address Walter 
W. Dexter, Secretary, Providence, R. I, 


Value of the Long-Leaf Pine. 


A glowing account is given in the 
official report of the British Consul at 
Pensacola, Fla., of the industrial value 
possessed by the long-leaf pine found in 
that region, it being superior to all the 
other species of pitch-pine in strength 
and durabillty—in tensile strength ap- 
proaching, and perhaps surpassing, that 
of cast-iron ; in cross-bearing strength it 
rivals the oak, requiring, it is stated, 10,- 
000 pounds pressure per square inch to 
break it, and in stiffness showing a su- 
periority of from 50 to 100 per cent. over 
oak. The wood is remarked upon as 
being much used for the construction of 
heavy work in shipbuilding, the inside 
and outside planking of vessels taking 
the deals and planks of the best quality ; 
for house-building it is very largely used 
in the region of Pensacola, and in the 
construction of railroads, viaducts and 
trestles the material is foremost ; the finer 
grades and the “ curly” varieties are ad- 
mirably adapted for indoor work in 
stores and residences, and for the manu- 
facture of furniture. 










Pimples, blotches 
and eruptions com- 
pletely vanish before 
a steady use of 


o 
Beecham’s 


mex) Pills 


(Tasteless) 

© and health again 
glows in the pure skin 
and clear complexion. 

25 cents a box, 








“and one is enough in asmall family like 
mine.” — Tid- Bits. 








none at noon or any other time, if it is 
desired to avoid having an unpalatable 
taste imparted to the milk or butter. If 
roots cannot be had, chop the hay fine, 
steam or boil it, and add meal, either of 
corn, wheat, or peas. 

A neighbor of mine has seven cows 
that I think are the largest and best 
seven that can be found in any yard for 
several miles around. ‘They are like the 
cows of most milkmen—partly fresh and 
partly drying off. He sells milk the 
year around, and has his cows come in 
at different times throughout the year. 
He showed me cows that would give as 


high as 24 quarts at their best that are | 
now giving from 12 to 15 quarts, and | 


are coming in this Summer and Fall. 


He says it takes him one year or more | 


after he buys a cow to bring her to her 
full capacity. He raises no calves, but 
prefers to buy cows, as he sells all his 
milk. In Summer he feeds, in addition 
to pasture feed, two quarts of cottonseed 
meal; in Winter, four quarts of cotton- 
seed and from two to four of Indian 
meal per day, with hay. 

Cows should not only be milked with 
perfect regularity as regards the hours 
of milking, but they should be milked 
to the last drop; and if hired girls or 
men are employed to milk the cows, the 
dairyman, farmer’s wife, or whoever has 
charge of the dairy, should go round 
with a small tin pail and milk each cow 
dry before the work is to be considered 
complete and they are allowed to return 
to the field or inclosure. The udders 
should be washed with tepid water be- 
fore milking, so long as the cows remain 
in or about the yards; but after they 
are put on pasturage it will seldom be 
found necessary to do more than wash 
the teats occasionally. 

Many diseases or irregularities of the 
bag, the teats, and the milk are popularly 
called among farmers garget. For the 
most common of these, such as swelling, 
caking of the milk, small lumps in the 
teats, causing great pain in milking, in- 
flammation of the bag and similar 
troubles, there is a simple and _ specific 
remedy, which has been successful in 
many cases: One ounce cf hydriodate 
of potassium dissolved in one pint of soft 
water. Dose for a full grown cow, one 
large spoonful mixed with a little bran 
mash, twice or three times a day, accord- 
ing to the virulence of the disease. It 
should be used with caution, as it has a 
tendency to dry up the milk. We be- 
lieve too little attention is paid to the 
matter of raising cows for the butter 
dairy. 

Perhaps no one particular breed is 
better than another for the dairy, as 
cows giving rich milk Inay be found 
among all breeds, as well as among our 
native stock and crosses upon it, but by 
proper management a good development 
of milking qualities may be established 
and perpetuated in a herd of dairy cows. 
The necessity of perfect cleanliness in 
every department of butter making can- 
not be too often urged. The want of it 
is the great cause of so large a proportion 
of inferior butter being brought tomarket, 
and tosuch an extent is carelessness shown 
in this respect by many of even the bet- 
ter class of farmers’ wives, that even when 
really good butter is brought to market 
it will not command an extra price, un- 
less the seller has an established reputa- 
tion for furnishing an article of perfect 
purity. The wealthier classes are get- 
ting to be very dainty in regard to the 
butter they consume, and pay very high 
prices for an article that they know to be 
good.— A Farmer, Columbiana County. 





| eases, \ 








Currant. .... 
( Mildew, worms.) 


At first sign of 


worms, Arsenites. 


When leaves ex- 
ipand, Bordeaux, 


Gooseberry ... 


( Mildew. ) 


Grape. .....| Im Spring when 
( Fungous 


sulphate solution. 





Nursery Stock . . 
(/ungous 
eases. ) 


When first leaves 
dis- appear, Bordeaux. _ first. 


| 
| 


Before buds swell, 





Peach, Nectarine . 
(Rot, Mildew.) 
tion. 
| 


Pee «6 « % #% As buds are swel- 
( Leaf blight, scab, ling, copper sul-soms 
psylla, codlin moth.) phate solution. 


| 
Plum . is When buds are 
( Fungous diseases, swelling, copper have 
curculio. ) sulphate solution. 
lio. 
| 


When beetles first 
appear, Arsenites, 


i aaa 
( Blight, beetles. ) 


nites, 





10 days later, hel- 
lebore. 
mildew, Bordeaux. 


10-14 days later,| 
Bordeaux. 


When leaves are 
dis buds swell, copper 1-14 inches in diam- open, Bordeaux. 
eter, Bordeaux, | 


Before 
copper sulphate solu- open, Bordeaux. 


Just before blos- 


deaux. 
emulsion when leaves Kerosene emulsion if 
open, for psylla, 


When 
fallen, 
deaux. 
jar trees for curcu- 


When 
two-thirds 
Bordeaux and Arse- 


If worms persist, 
If leaves Hellebore 





10-14 days later, 
\Ammoniacal copper repeat third, 
carbonate, 


Bordeaux, 


10-14 days, repeat) 10-14 days repeat 10-14 days, repeat, 


first, first. 


| 


flowers When fruit is 5-7 days 


deaux. carbonate. 
After blossoms days 
open, Bor-have fallen, Bor- repeat third. 


Kerosene deaux and Arsenites 


8-12 


necessary. 


blossoms) 10-14 days later, 
Bor- Bordeaux. 
Begin to 


Bordeaux. 





vines are 65-15 days later,! 


grown, Bordeaux, 


| 





blossom! When fruit has 10-20 days later, 10-20 daya later, 


Quince .....{! When 
(Leaf and fruithbuds appear, Bor-set, Bordeaux, Bordeaux. Bordeaux. 
spot.) deaux. | | 
| 
Raspberry | Before buds During Summer, (Orange or red 


Blackberry ° 
Dewberry 
(Anthracnose. ) 


phate solution, 


| 
| 
| As first fruits are) 
selling, Bordeaux. 


Strawberry ... 


( Rust.) 





ate. 


Tomato .....} At first — 


(Rot, blight.) 
rot, Bordeaux. 


As first fruits are 


Repeat first 
lance of blight or diseases 
checked. | 


. break, copper sul-if rust appears onrust is treated best 
leaves, Bordeaux. by 


destroying the 
plants. ) 
{ 


if Repeat first when 
not necessary. 





are 


10-14 days later, 


When flowers are 10-14 days later, 
if any disease ap-moyiacal 
pears, Bordeaux, 





first. 
nearly grown, Bor--Ammoniacal copper peat fourth. 


Bordeaux. 


10-20 days later, 


Bordeauz. 


When last fruits Repeat third if 
ripening, Ammonia-are harvested, Bor- foliage rusts. 
ical copper carbon-\deaux, 








10-14 days later, 10-14 days, Am- 
copper 
carbonate. Make 
later applications of 
this if necessary. 
10-14 days repeat) 10-14 days, repeat 
first. 


5-7 days later, re- 
peat fourth if nec- 
essary. 


5-7 days later, re-! 


10-14 days later, 
|Bordeaux if neces- 
sary. 


10-14 days later, 


10-20 days later,) 2-3 weeks before 


Ammoniacal copperplums ripen, Bor- 
carbonate, deaux or Ammoni- 
acal copper carbon- 


ate, 


10-20 days later, 








For aphides or plant lice use kerosene emulsion on all plants. 
Black knots on plums or cherries should be cut out and burned as soon as discovered. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE, 


Copper sulphate. . «6. +. - 
Quicklime 


Water 


Dissolve the copper sulphate by putting it 
in a bag of coarse cloth and hanging this in a 
vessel holding at least four gallons, so that it 
is just covered by the water. Use an earthen 
or wooden vessel. Slalte the lime in an equal 
amount of water. Then mix the two and add 
enough water to make 40 gallons. It is then 
ready for immediate use. For rots, molds, 
mildews, and all fungows diseases. 


AMMONIACAL COPPER CARBONATE. 


oe © we ec0ne 0.5 4 pounds 
- « » « « - 40 gallons 


Copper carbonate . 1 ounce 
Ammonia. . . enougttte dissolve the copper 
WE wt oe 8 ws . 9 gallons 
The copper carbonate is best dissolved in 
large bottles, where it will keep indefinitely, 
and it should be diluted with water as re- 
quired. For same purpose as Bordeaux. 


« 8 eal 





Formulas. 


COPPER SULPHATE SOLUTION. 


rere athe .1 pound 


Copper sulphate. . . 
. . . 15 gallons 


Water 


© © S-h. © 


Dissolve the copper sulphate in the water, 
when it is ready for use. This should never 
be applied to foliage, but must be used before 
the buds break. For peaches and nectarines 
use 25 gallons of water. For fungous dis- 
eases. 


PARIS GREEN. 


rrr. es ee 
. se « . 250gallons 


Paris Green. . . 
Water 


If this mixture is to be used upon peach 
trees, one pound quicklime should be added. 
Repeated applications will injure most foliage, 
unless lime is added. Paris Green and Bor- 
deaux can be applied together with perfect 
safety. The action of neither is weakened, 
and the Paris Green loses all caustic properties. 
For insects which chew. 


Fresh white hellebore . 


Hard soap . 
Boiliug water... 
Kerosene . . . 


Dissolve the soap in the water, add the 


kerosene, and churn with a pump for 5-10 
minutes. 


LONDON PURPLE. 


This is used in the same proportion as Paris 
Green, but as it is more caustic ft should be 
applied with the lime, or with the Bordeaux 
mixture. 


Do not use it on peach or plum 
For insects which chew. 


HELLEBORE. 


.1 ounce 


. .3 gallons 


Apply when thoroughly mixed. For in- 
sects which chew. 


KEROSENE EMULSION. 


soe we eo ec 6 eo oS pound 
. 1 gallon 
. 2gallons 


.& &£ e's © 2 © 


Dilute 10 to 15 times before apply- 
For insects which suck, cabbage worms, 


and all insects which have soft bodies. 








Peach yellows has completely baffled 
Agricultural Department experts as to 
its nature and the finding of a cure. 
They have nothing to suggest now but 
chopping down and burning. 

Grafting may be done as late as May 
if the grafts are cut early, or in the Fall 
and kept dormant in the cellar or bur- 
ied. If the grafts are not cut until the 
time of grafting, the work should be 
completed before the buds start. March 
and April are the usual months in the 
North. 

A portion of Texas known as eastern 
Texas, including a part of the State 
which borders on the Red River, is said 
to be well suited to apple growing. This 








region is about three times as large as 
New York State, and as well adaptedas 
that famous apple State. If this big 
tract was devoted to apple culture, there 
would be almost enough to supply our 
entire home market. 


Florida orange shippers are trying a 
new plan. The experiment is being 
made of sending fruit loose in bulk in the 
cars, It is estimated that the grower or 
shipper will save 124 cents per box, and 
the receivers report that the fruit so far 
sent this year has arrived at its desti- 
nation in first-class condition. It is 
probable that the principal portion of 
next season’s crop will be shipped in 
bulk, 


You can sometimes tell more about a 
man’s religion by the way he treats his 
horse than you can by what he says in 
church.— Ram’s Horn. 
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and prices, Address 


THE SEDOWIGK BROS, CO., RIGHMOND, IND, 


When writing mention this paper, 


To the first 500 sending in thi 
ping and $1.50 this Mavazin 
AMERICAN Farmer will both by 
one year. Address 


a s. 
rere 
T. J. SKAGGS, Publisher 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS, 
When writing mention this paper, 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 Sizesand Stylus, Over 20,000 In L 
A boy can opérate and Heep - 
them in order, 


EVERY MILL WARRANTED, 


“BOOK ON MILLS” 
and sample meal FREE, 


Flour Mills built by Contract, 
rower (de/ hii 
ia Oe 

SM nec tinpl) & © 

BUHR ae ror ia 
SYSTEM. (ead 
NORDYKE & MARMON €0., ixor 
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FERTILIZERS ARE UNPROFITAE 


Unless they contain sufficient Potash, 

Complete fertilizers should contain at least s! 
cent. of Potasu 
Fertilizers for Potatoes, Tobacco, Fruits, and 
tables should contain trom 10 to 15 per cent, of P 
Farmers should use fertilizers containing enougt 


ash, or apply Potash salts, such as Muriate of P 


Sulphate of Potash and Kaini'. For informatio 
pamphlets, address, German Kali Works, #3 % 
St., New York City. 
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today for machine or 


CATARRH CURE 


New and Simple Hon ! 


NOSELINE rite’. For 


An Infallible Oarp withi: ea 
every one. Catarrh tha: ‘ ra 
withstood every medjcior |-' 
climate, yields to a fw werk 
Noseline Truths apd Tre 
free to those who address e 

NOSELINE REMFIY ( 
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BABY CARRIAGES ::° 

anywhere toanyone at Whol je Prices we cbe - 
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ers’ profits. Large ; <a 
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ANERGETIC SALESMEN it 

‘4 push the sales of Anker’s Bc 
Capsules ready for use. Sales uni 
come guaranteed, Territory ! { ‘RI 
ties. For sample boxes address F. ANKE 
Box 42, Jersey City, N. J. 
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